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In rural districts most of the schools have 
‘losed and those in cities will soon celebrate 
their commencement exercises. The teachers 
ind principals will have a rest period of sev- 


JUNE, IQI2 No 8) 
eral months’ duration. How will this time be 
spel t¢ Many will go to the various summer 


schools in this State. and some will go else- 


where, Certainly all who have an earnest de- 
sire to become more efficient in their work and 
who can possibly atford the expense will attend 
home 


some institute. Those who remain at 


should not neglect svstematic reading. The 
mind as well as the body needs to be kept inh 
training, and there are recreation exercises that 
promote growth and strength without causing 


excessive fatigue. 


ss J 


We beg the indulgence of our readers for 


many errors in our last issue. Our printer 


seems to have had a brain storm. Some 
articles were inserted that should have been 
left out. and some were left out that should 
have been inserted. We were absent making 
addresses at the commencements of several 
schools and did not correct the proof. We re- 
gret especially the omission of the advertise- 
ment of the State Summer Institute, to be con- 
ducted by Mr. Joseph H. Saunders at Coving- 
ton, Va., from July second to August second, 
and we sincerely hope that this acknowledge- 
ment of the omission will make due amends. 
Covington is a beautiful place for holding a 
summer school, and Mr. Saunders is one of the 
best school men in the State. He has asso- 
ciated with him an able faculty. 


tions should certainly vouchsafe a successful 


These condi- 


vacation school. 

We desire to call the attention of our readers 
to advertisement of the Summer Schoo! of the 
University of Virginia. We feel safe in say- 
ing that no where else in the United States 
more beautiful 


will be found a location. a 
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larger and more able faculty, or a more varied 
and thorough course of study. 


& & 
We invite especial attention to a communi- 
cation in this 
The problem is 
been, solved in many cities and in more than 
twenty States. 


issue on Teachers’ Pensions. 


a very practical one, and it has 


The amount of annuity differs very largely 
extending all the way from a few dollars per 
capita, to two thousand per annum maximum 
in New York City, the usual amount being 
from one-half to six-tenths of the teacher’s 
annual salary for the last five years of ser- 
vice. 

While such 


exist in some twenty-one states and in most 


service annuities for teachers 
cities of cosmopolitan size, the large indus- 
trial concerns have been far in advance of the 
for long and 
faithful service on the part of their employes. 


schools in making provision 


The Standard Oil Co. now supports more than 
seventy-two former em- 
ployes, widows The late 
Richard T. Crane, in the disposition of his 
vast estate, left one million as a pension fund 
The American 
Sugar Refining Co., with its seventy-five hun- 


thousand persons, 


and children. 


for his army of employes. 


dred officers and employes, makes provision 
for service pensions ranging from twenty dol- 
lars a month to five thousand a year. 

The most notable development of the pen- 
sion system in the United States has been 
among the railroads, which pay out nearly 
three ri'lion dollars annually to about seven 
thousand old and disabled employes. 


& aM 


PRONUNCIATION 


In spoken articulation 


and correct pronunciation are the essential 


language, distinct 


elements. To a great degree. the accuracy of 
one’s pronunciation is the surest evidence of 
good breeding, the most obvious test of exact 
scholarship and the best proof of general cul- 
ture. 
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Try to pronounce the following words «id 
then consult your dictionaries. 


variola Valparaiso 
vase Vandalic 
vaticinal Van Eyck 
velnous Varus 
vendue V asquez 
venue Vecchio 
verbatim Veitch 
verbose Venezuela 
version Venus Anadyomene 
vicar Verdi 
vicinity Veronica 


victuals 
videlicet 
villian 


Vespucci (Amerigo) 
Via Appia 
Victor Amadeus 


vindicative Vigny 
virago Villa Borghese 
virulence Villari 
viscount Vladimir 
visor Vladivostok 
Viva voce Volapuk 

ss s 


Latin Prospers 


In a recent article in the Western Journal 
of Education on the outlook for the classics 
Dr. Benjamin L. D’Ooge, of the Michigan 
State Norma] College, sounds a new note. “I 
find much that is distinctly encouraging for 
Latin, less for Greek,” says Dr. D’Ooge, and 
he goes on to show by statistics that during 
the past ten years Latin has actually held its 
own, despite the enormous growth in the num- 
ber of schools and enrollment. In 1910 the 
percentage of high school pupils in the United 
States studying Latin was 49.59. Dr. D’Ooge 
shows that “Almost as many pupils are study- 
ing Latin as are pursuing all these sciences 
(physics, chemistry, physical geography, and 
physiology) combined.” 





Association will 
Carroll G. 


The National Education 
meet in Chicago July 6, 1912. 
Pearse. Milwaukee. President. 
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The INFLUENCE of th PANAMA CANAL ON COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


MARY BARNETTE 


Just now the nations of the world are watch- 
with eager interest the construction of 
Panama Canal, a waterway that is to be 
f such vital and far-reaching significance to 
cm all. The completion of this route will 
mark an era in the world’s industrial growth 
that has had no parallel in history. 
The effect of the Panama Canal on the 
rld’s commerce will doubtless exceed the an- 
pations of those who were most untiring 
n their efforts to make this very difficult task 
possible. On account of its geographical posi- 
tion, the strategic importance of this passage 
will be even greater than that of the Suez 
Canal, and its opening means momentous 
‘hanges in the commercial routes of the world. 
It will also become a strong rival of the great 
trans-continental railway lines, and will doubt- 
less deprive them of a vast amount of traffic. 
At the present time, North American rail- 
roads control the trans-continental handling 
of goods. The capital of most of these rail- 
al roads is centered in the Atlantic coast States, 
therefore, these States are not enthusiastic 
over the Panama Canal. Thus, it is easy to see 


J that, under canal competition, there will be a 
\r great saving of freight between east and west 
d ports. 

fa From a national point of view, the comple 
8 tion of the Panama Canal will be the most 


potent factor in shaping the world’s future 
commercial and industrial growth, as the 
d Pacific and Atlantic ports will be brougit 
nearer together by several thousand miles, and 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands will be 
placed nearer Washington, the seat of govern- 
4 ment, than they now are. The Pacific Ocean 
ind its adjacent markets wiil also be brought 
within cheaper reach of European producers. 
The important position now held by some of 

ir Atlantic coast cities in the world’s indus- 
‘ry will not be so pronounced after the Canal 
has been in operation a few decades. Our 


Pacific ports will make more rapid progress 
than the Atlantic ports have ever made. 





The most expensive item in long distance 
freight, whether on land or sea, is trans-ship- 
ment—unloading, storing and reloading of 
freight are very expensive. 
the transcontinental interests are keenly watch- 
ing the Panama Canal, and the discussion as 
to tolls that should be charged. The Panama 
Canal will cut out trans-shipment. That the 
use of this new water route is sure to cause 
the rapid development of the Pacific Coast of 
North and South America, as well as Central 
America and the West Indies does not seem 
to admit of doubt. 

The idea of cutting a canal across the Isth- 
mus of Panama is not a new one; nearly four 
hundred years ago the feasibility of its con- 
struction was discussed. Ferdinand, King of 
Spain, was the first to propose the digging of 
this canal in order that he might have an 
easier route to his new possessions, Peru and 
Chile. Ferdinand’s successor, Philip, also 
thought of cutting a canal through Nicaragua, 
but on account of European complications, 
nothing was done with either proposition. 

Great Britain saw the advantage and neces- 
sity of a waterway across Nicaragua as early 
as 1665, and tried for twenty-five years to 
get possession of it. One of her explorers, Von 
Humboldt, predicted that the United States 
would some day construct such a water route. 

The United States also became interested in 
the isthmian canal project in 1825. Henry 
Clay, then Secretary of State, ordered an ex- 
amination of the route, but the matter was 
dropped soon after. Three years later, the 
King of Holland obtained permission to con- 
struct a canal, but nothing was done until 
1847, when Great Britain obtained control of 
the proposed way. Her claims, however, were 
disputed by the governments of Nicaragua and 
the United States. 

Tn 1849. the discovery of gold in California 
increased the demand for such a water route. 
Cornelius Vandervilt formed a company to 
undertake the work, and, after spending two 


For this reason, 
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million dollars, they found the project was be- 
yond their ability; however, they sought aid 
from the United States government, and upon 
being refused, gave up the scheme. 

In 1879, a congress of engineers was called 
at Paris, under the direction of Ferdinand De 
Lesseps. This body consisted of one hundred 
and thirty-five, most of whom were engineers, 
United States. 
After a thorough discussion of the proposed 


and eleven were from the 
canal routes, the congress unanimously decided 
that the Panama route was the most desirable. 
Immediately after this conference adjourned, 
the Inter-oceanic Ship Canal Company, under 
De Lesseps, was organized. At the close of 
1888, after expending $200,000,000, the com- 
pany had not completed one-third of the work. 
Being pressed for funds, the company resorted 
to bribery and their operations grew into the 
most noted financial scandai in French his- 
tory. 
possible, and the company was burdened with 


When further borrowing became im- 


interest charges on the capital loaned, owing 
at that time almost $370,000,000, it went into 
liquidation. 

In 1903, the United States purchased the 
rights and properties of the company for 
$40,000,000, 


Columbian government, by which the United 


A treaty was negotiated with the 


States was granted a leasehold title for one 
hundred years to the canal route and zone, 
with the privilege of renewing at the option 
of the United States. An initial $10,000,000 
and a yearly rental of $250,000 after the lapse 
of nine years, were to be paid to Colombia. 
This treaty was ratified by the United States 
Senate on March 17th, but was rejected by 
the Colombian Senate on August 17th. As a 
result of this action, the District of Panama 
seceded from Colombia and established the Re- 
public of Panama on November 3, 1903. The 
new republic was officially recognized by the 
United States on November 13th, and a new 
canal treaty between the United States and 
Panama November 18, 1903. 


By the terms of thiis treaty the payments of 


was signed on 
money were the same as provided in the Co- 
lombian treaty. In Paname and Colon, the 
United States is given the ~ight of eminent 


domain over lands which may be necessary fo; 
canal work. The United States guara: 
and will maintain the independence of 
Republic of Panama. 


~ 


as 


The canal is to be neutral at all times and 
open to all nations on uniform terms. The pa 


a 


ment to the Panama Canal Company and the 
initial payment to the Republic of Panama 
were made in May, 1904. The property was 
transferred to the United States, and work 
promptly begun. The estimated cost of the 
canal is $138,000,000. It is expected that the 
canal will be completed and open to naviga- 
tion in 1914 or 1915. 

The wonderful possibilities of the isthmian 
canal are shown by the great commercial ex- 
pansion that followed the construction of the 
Erie and Suez Canals, and others of minor 
importance. 

The Erie Canal, completed in 1825, was the 
first great public work undertaken in the 
United States. Its opening marked a new 
era in the industrial and commercial progress 
of the country. For many years this canal 
was the great thoroughfare between New York 
City and the vast interior, which comprises the 
rich and productive prairie region. It was the 
construction of the Erie Canal which first 
gave New York its supremacy as a commer- 
cial and financial center, because after it was 
opened, foreign ships could obtain at New 
York cargoes for their return ships, and this 
led them to seek this port in preference to 
Philadelphia. Within a year after the com- 
, 'etion of the Erie Canal, freight on grain 
from Buffalo to Albany fell from $100 to $15 
per ton, and the rates from the Ohio Valley 
to the Seaboard were about one-tenth as high 
as before; thus were the rich agricultural pro- 
ducts of that region brought within reach of 
the world’s markets. The Erie Canal was a 
successful competitor with railroads and ex- 
erted an important and beneficial influence 
upon industry and commerce by tending perm- 
anently to lower freight charges. 

The Suez Canal is the most important ship 
canal now completed. Its construction com- 
pletely changed the ocean routes between Eu- 
rope and the East. By passing through the 
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su-z Canal and the Red Sea, ships from Eu 
ropean ports save over 4,000 miles in going to 
Caicutta or ports in China and Japan, and 

e than 4,000 ships pass through this canal 

| year. The completion of the Suez Canal 
was also a vital factor in the remarkable ex- 
tension of French trade and industry follow- 
ng the commercial treaty of 1860. As a re- 
of this wonderful achievement. the cape 
te around Afriea was dethroned, and all 
the Mediterranean powers have been able to 
recover much of their former fortune. 


| could also mention numerous other canals 
existing in the United States and Europe for 
the purpose of connecting lakes with rivers, or 
onnecting rivers with each other. All these 
will make transportation cheap and easy. 

The Panama Canal will, when completed, be 
if even greater importance, and will change 
the course of much of the commerce now car- 
ried on between European end Asiatic ports 
ind Europe and Australia. This canal will 
iso shorten the voyage of ships passing be- 
tween the Eastern ports of the United States 
ind the Western ports of South America. more 
than 4,000 miles. There will be from New 
York to all American Pacific ports north of 
the Panama, a uniform reduction of §.415. 
and to such ports south of Panama a uniform 
reduction of 5,000 miles. The corresponding 
reduction from Liverpool and Antwerp will be 
ibout 6,000 and 2,000 respectively. From Ham- 
wurg to San Francisco the reduction will be 
6.200 miles. Between New York and Yoko- 
hama, the reduction will be 3,729 miles. and 
that Japanese city will be brought nearer to 
New York than Liverpool by 1.805 miles. 
ritish ships which now pass through the Suez 
Canal on their way to China and Japan and 

ence to Vancouver, Seattle and San Fran- 

co, will return to their home ports by way 
of the Panama Canal when return cargoes can 
be obtained in those cities. Ships from Japan, 
New Zealand and from 


China, Australia, 


Pacifie ports of South America will sail to 
New York via the new waterway. 

For many reasons the Panama Canal is of 
far greater importance than any commercial 
route yet constructed by man. The increase:| 


enlightenment of the twentieth century de- 
mands more extensive commerce. From small 
beginnings in the distant past, commerce has 
continued to increase from century to cenutry, 
until now it is the greatest single industry in 
the world. North and South America will 
undoubtedly derive most 
Panama Canal. 


from the 
Both are countries of vast 


benefit 


undeveloped resources and wonderful possibili- 
ties. The United States, to-day, is the most 
prolific producer and exporter of the world’s 
most useful and necessary products. 

One of our greatest problems, at present, is 
how and where to find the best markets for 
our goods. Our home market is already vast 
and is continually expanding, and hitherto we 
have not felt very keenly the need for seeking 
foreign markets. But our industrial develop- 
ment has now suddenly reached a point where 
we can compete successfully in the world’s 
markets with our manufactured goods as well 
as our breadstuffs and raw materials. 
doubt, the Panama Canal will place the United 


seyond 


States, now a close rival of the world’s great 
powers, at the head of commerce. 

This great Southland of ours, being near 
this new canal route, will, upon its comple 
tion, witness such material progress as has 
never before been seen. During the past de- 
cade, she has already experienced remarkable 
industrial growth. Now, she will in the near 
future, become the natural provider of manu- 
factured goods for the West Indies and South 
Such ports as Savannah, Jackson- 
ville. Tampa, Pensacola, Mobile, Newport 
News, New Orleans and Galveston will secure 
an increasing portion of the commerce of these 
As a dwelling place for man, the 
Its tributa- 


America. 


countries. 
Mississippi Valley stands first. 
ries drain twenty-eight States. 

of the Mississippi Valley, after the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal, will be revived 
upon a much greater scale. Much of the trade 
that passed through the Erie Canal to foreign 
countries will naturally be turned down the 
Mississippi Valley. and 
Northern cities will suffer a decline in com- 


The commerce 


consequently, our 


mercial growth. 


The near future will also witness a much 
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better political condition, as a result of the de- 
velopment of better interior transportation 
facilities, and a consequent industrial and 
commercial expansion in all the Centrai Amer- 
ican countries. 

South America, our nearest neighbor on the 
South, will share in no small degree the bene- 
fits to be derived from the construction of the 
isthmian canal route. Several of her staple 
products have already assumed great import- 
ance in the world’s commerce, as, for exam- 
ple, her wool, coffee, nitrates, cattle, meats, 
cocoa, grains and cane sugar. The Plata coun- 
tries furnish nearly one-fifth of the world’s 
supply of wool. South America to-day pro- 
duces about ten times as much coffee as the 
East Indies, which formerly had a monopoly 
of this product. Chile and Peru produce 
nearly all of the world’s supply of nitrates 
now used so extensively as fertilizers. About 
one-half of the world’s cocoa comes from South 
America. quantities of meats come 
from Argentina. The Panama Canal will be 
the means of placing all these products within 
the very door, so to speak, of almost every 
city in the United States. At present, how- 
ever, American manufacturers do not compete 
successfully in South America with European. 
The Panama Canal is going to direct atten- 
tion to possibilities which will doubtless lead 


sarge 


to a greater use of our products in South 
America. 

Canada, our nearest neighbor on the North, 
will probably experience more momentous 
changes in commerce than any other country. 
It is said that the next three years will wit- 
ness unparallelled activity in railroad con- 
struction in Canada preparatory to the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. As it now stands, 
the Canadian railroads will have to handle 
a crop of 250,000,000 bushels of grain before 
the next harvest, and to accomplish this gigan- 
tic work and handle coal and other traffie will 
tax railroads to the very limit of their ca- 
pacity and ability. There is yet room in the 
Canadian prairies for 100,000,000 of a farm- 
Tt is not through the Hudson 
Bay, but through the Panama Canal that the 
grain growers of the Canadian northwest are 


ing population. 


going to get relief. The greater part of the 
grain grown after 1914, will find its way to 
Europe and Africa through the Panama Caza]. 
It will cost less to transport grain from Sas. 
katchewan to Europe, through Vancouver and 
the Panama Canal, than through Montreal and 
Halifax, and it is predicted that Vancouver 
must in time become the great grain emporium 
of the world. British Columbia people say 
that in a few years they will be able to send 
10,000,000 tons of wheat by the way of the 
Panama Canal. If the canal toll is fifty cents 
a ton, here is $5,000,000 from Canadian wheat 
alone, when Northwestern Canada is the wheat 
granary of Europe, which it now appears des- 
tined to be in the near future. Al Canadian 
ports will find, in the Panamz Canal, a nearby 
route to the mother country. 

The recent rapid progress of Japan, as well 
as the eminent awakening of China, is some- 
thing in which the merchants and manufac- 
turers of the Western nations, particularly 
the United States, must be keenly interested. 
The foreign trade of China has increased quite 
steadily since her ports were opened by treaty. 
The greater part of this trade has been con- 
trolled by Great Britain and her colonies. It 
is a noticeable fact, however, that England's 
trade with China is relatively declining. On 
the other hand, the United States has been 
sending China an increased amount of pro- 
ducts. The fact that our Pacific ports have 
direct communication with those of China, 
coupled with the further advantages that are 
likely to result from the digging of the isth- 
mian canal, ought to insure a great extension 
of our trade with that new republic. 

Japan has recently undergone an industrial 
revolution which is rapidly making her the 
leader among the nations of the Far East. 
Our eastern cities will be greatly benefited by 
being nearer Japan. The Japanesese products, 
so wonderfully attractive and artistic, will be 
more accessible as a result of the Panama 
waterway. 

American trade with Africa up to 1860 was 
almost entirely in slaves. This trade, except 
on the part of Cuba, was breken up by the 
Civil War in the United States. Our exports 
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to Africa, however, increased from $4,000,000 

390 to $19,500,000 in 1900. This trade, now 

its infancy, will doubtless be greatly in- 
-ased because Africa will be plaved several 
thousand miles nearer our Atlantic seaboard. 

Che West Indies, lying in the track of so 
reat a part of the world’s future ocean traf- 

will be profoundly affected by the open- 
. of the Panama Canal. An impetus will 
given to the development of the resources 
these fertile islands, which will bring im 
migration of labor where most needed; the 
ompetition of various lines for the import and 
export trade will bring lower freight rates; 
the increased passenger traffic will make the 
vlvantages of the equable climate of these 
islands better_known, especially in Ewrope, as 
a resort to escape the severe northern winters. 
That every nation on the globe will be ma- 
terially and profoundly affected by the open 
ing of the Panama Canal, seems now doubly 
assured, and it behooves us, as leaders of the 
enterprise, to provide means of commercial 
education for our youth. 

For some time the need of a better system 
of industrial education has been keenly felt 
by many, and recently a few leading indi- 
viduals have taken decisive steps towards the 
creation of such a system. The value of edu- 
cation of this character in certain European 
countries has already been demonstrated, and 
it is certainly time for the United States to 
provide proper training for her people who 
wish to engage in commercial pursuits. Indeed, 
if we are to maintain the commercial position 
already attained our progress in the face of 
the present international competition, we must 
establish commercial schools of various grades 
to train our future commercial leaders, as weil 
as expert employees, in every line of commer- 
cial activity. To this end our universities, 
colleges, and secondary schools should provide 
this kind of instruction, and they are, for- 
tunately, beginning to do so. 

It seems to me that the subject of commer- 
cial geography could be made vital and very 
interesting to our grammar school pupils. Chil- 

ren are always interested in that which per- 
tains to life. There is scarcely a lesson taught 


_ 


19 


. os 


—s 


in geography in which we do not have an op- 
portunity to present this phase of the subject. 
There are a number of books treating of this 
interesting topic which should be placed in our 
school libraries where our pupils could read 
them. Every teacher of geography should 
own a commercial map of the world on which 
the leading trade routes are distinctly outlin- 
ed. By this means, she could trace the journey 
of all exports and imports. It would also 
prove interesting and real to the class to show 
them pictures of the canal machinery and ex- 
plain its operations. 

In summing up, we should not lose sight of 
the fact that it was American capital which 
made this stupendous task possible, American 
brains and courage and perseverance that will 
see its completion, and American superiority 
over other nations that caused them to push 
f..ward this great work. No better example 
of the aggressive spirit of the Angle-Saxon 
speaking race in America can be found than 
this splendid achievement whose success is now 
practically assured. 

The keen spirit of the American people has 
pressed forward with the hope fostered in the 
minds of those too timid to advance, seized 
the occasion, made the thought start into 
action, and at once planned, performed, re- 
solved and executed until all the world looks 
on and admires the brilliant culmination of 
this nation’s efforts, the opening of the Panama 
Canal, which so facilitates transportation that 
the train of trade usurps the continents and 
the nations acclaim in one voice with Cowper: 


“Tf a boundless plenty be the robe 

Trade is the golden girdle of the globe, 

Wise to promote whatever end he means 

God opens fruitful Nature’s various scenes, 
Each climate needs what other climes produce, 
And offers something to the general use; 

No land but listens to the common call 

And in return receives supply from all.” 





I find the Journal a constant source of in- 
spiration and an ever-present help in time of 


need. 
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WHAT the COLLEGES ARE DOING FOR OUR BOYS an? GIRLS 


jJ. D. RODEFFER. Roanoke College 


‘art of an address delivered before the 
itional conference of the Ninth district at 
eville, March 29.) 

the preliminaries of this theme I shall 
to traverse familiar ground. It is a 
ionplace of higher education to note the 
ficial effect through the 


upon a student 


ning of his horizon when he enters col- 
fellow 


state. 


He comes into contact with 


ents from various sections of his 
many other, possibly remote, states, anc 
iy be from foreign countries as well. 
Dull-witted and slow of study must he be if 
oniact with such a body of fellow-stu- 

ts dees not quicken his powers of observa- 


So great is the benefit 


an? assimilation. g 
ined by most students through this means 
ne that Emerson has maintained that it 1s 
rth while to send a boy to college even if 
To this view the 
present speaker does not fully subscribe, for 
obvious reasons. Much to be 
the that Matthew 
\rnold describes when recalling his own ex- 
ience at Oriel College, Oxford: 


e does not open his books. 
creat many 


a ferred is discipline 


lor rigorous masters seized my youth. 
\nd purged its faith and trimmed its fire: 
Showed me the high, white star of truth. 
(here bade me gaze and there aspire. 


In culiege the student has invaluable oppor- 
ilies for broidening his culture i nder the 
guidance of his professors, willing and anxious 
e to him a “guide, philosopher and friend.” 
lider their direction he takes up his studies. 
some cases pursuing still further subjects 
acy studied in the high school, in others. 
Spenser's shepherd, he turns to “fresh 

ls and pastures new.” In the library he 
first with the 


great masterpieces of the ages, and slight in- 


ces acquaintance at hand 
d is the inquisitiveness of a student who 
see such books without investigating their 


tents. I shall have to pass over the benefit 
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derived from his literary seciety traimmmg, from 
the ¥. M. C. A. and other student organiza 
{101 and from systematic physical training, 
though it should be noted that college grad 
lates are frequently met who maintain em 


phat ally that the benefit derived fi this 
or that organization far outweighed im their 
case the benefit derived from classroom = in 
struction. The by products of college tral ng 


are then by no means to be disregarded 


But no one will scarcely venture te deny 
that classroom instruction is the verv heart of 
here 
light 


college training. It would be in ordes 
to discuss the proper curriculum in the 
of the Amherst from the 


of vocational courses: but however strong our 


idea and Vie w point 
belief is in the necessity of a broad founda 
vocational 


that 


studies even for 


few 


present to he 


tion of cultural 


courses, there are a considerations 


seem at in equal need of em 
phasis. 

For years we have been told that the most 
important thing in the art of education is the 
teaching of the student to think, the develop- 
But 


in many quarters this has become the all im- 


ment of the reasoning power. Quite true. 


portant thing, and in some quarters the only 
Just 
the danger. It has been too frequently the case 


Important thing in education. here hes 
that this emphasis on the capacity to think, 
the ability to reason has been at the expense 
of the ucquisitive power of the student, and 
consequently of his mastery over the essential 
facts of the subject studied. Superficiality in 
knowledge of the content of the 
thereby fostered. Suppose a student of Eur« 


subject is 


pean history does not know when the Thirty 
Years’ 


the century in which this war to 


War occurred, can not even establish 
k pla ce his 
ability to reason in the field of European his 
The point I wish 


to make is this: The body of knowledge which 


tory is sadly handicapped. 


a student posesses in a given subject underlie 
that 
If this body of knowledge can 


and conditions his ability to reason in 
field of study. 
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be best developed by the reasoning process, as 
is the case with some subjects, of course the 
objection loses much of its force; but the de- 
velopment of the reasoning faculty without due 
regard for the body of knowledge will in most, 
subjects prove fatal to sound scholarship. It 
must be admitted that the use of the reasoning 
faculty alone will not carry a student far 
through the vagaries of English spelling. 1 
consider it a serious reflection on Northern pre- 
that 


of that section have found it necessary to in- 


paratory schools some great universities 
troduce the spelling-book into the class-rooms. 

Certainly our German cousins have no illu- 
sions on this point. When Max Mueller memo- 
rized forty lines of Virgil for a lesson in a 
German gymnasium, he was attacking the 
vengeance. The 
continued supremacy of German scholarship 
is due, I believe, to their mastery of the de- 
tails of a subject more than any other single 


cause. 


body of knowledge with a 


The phrase “preparation for life” has a 
different meaning for the student in Virginia 
from the one it has for the New England stu- 
dent. With us preparation for life means pre- 
paration for a life of work; in New England, 
in the large private academies and the great 
universities, the phrase frequently means prep- 
As a rule our 
boys and girls have to earn their own living, 
and for one I am glad that it is so. This fact 
gives to the profession of teaching a dignity 
Our instruction is re- 
garded by our students as a serious matter 


aration for a life of leisure. 


that no other bestows. 


The knowledge too on our 


part that parents or brothers or sisters are 
making sacrifices at home to send a student to 


and not as a joke. 


college adds seriousness and earnestness to our 
teaching. 

The fact remains that a college education 
greatly increases the value of the student to 
“The modern world is an ex- 
acting world.” says ex-President Woodrow 
Wilson, “and the things that it exacts are 
intellectual.” Hence the 


the community. 


undeniable 
fact that co!llece-trained men are more 1n de- 


mostly 


+} 


an at any previous time in our 
‘s been estimated by careful 


mand to-day 


history. Tt | 
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authorities that the average annual incom. of 
a college graduate is six hundred do! ars 
greater than that of a person not holdin 4 
college degree. Now six hundred dollar. is 
five per cent. of twelve thousand dollars, w) ich 
means that the average college graduate |ias 
safely stored away in his brain an educaticjal 
capital equivalent to twelve thousand dollars 
in gold in excess of the capital at the comm:nd 
of his brother without a college training. “No 
father,” says President Granville, “can leave 
his son a more valuable or profitable heritage, 
for the young man can not lose it, no one will 
ever be able to steal it from him, it is safer 
than a government bond, and the interest from 
it will never be in arrears.” 

In the early days before our country was 
developed, the man whose services were most 
in demand was the one who could subdue the 
wilderness. In most fields of activity there 
were conspicious examples of leaders who had 
never had the advantage of a college education. 
But statistics demonstrate conclusively that 
the proportion of such leaders is becoming less 
every year. The lines of leadership in all 
spheres of activity, even that of subduing the 
wilderness, the modern version of which is con- 
serving our natural resources—the lines of 
leadership are to-day falling into the hands of 
college graduates. What more emphatic testi- 
mony as to what the colleges are doing for 
our boys and girls can we find than “Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography?!” 
From this standard work which covers the en- 
tire range of our history, it has been com- 
puted that the college man has three hundred 
times the chance of winning fame or distinc- 
tion over the man without a college education. 
Knowledge is power. 





I hate to miss a copy. I enjoy the Journal 
very much and feel that I cannot do without 


it. 





Success to the Journal! I receive many 


helpful hints from its pages, as well as acquire 
knowledge. 








ym 
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BABY DEAR. 


2-92 MM. 
Simply, like a folk song. 









, , Ff ; 
Ba-by dear, ba-by dear, dont you cry! Moth-er will 
Brother is driv-ingthe cat - tle home,Fromthe up -_ land 











come to you by and by, Fath-er is cut- ting the 
pas - ture where they roam, Ba- by dear, ba- by dear, 
| 













Se 


id 


hay and wheat, Moth-er is bak-ing a cake to eat. 
dont you ery! Sup-per-times com - ing by and by. 
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MASS TEACHING 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped, D. 


PHE ART OF QUESTIONING 


Good questioning teaches a pupil to think 
logically. Children thus trained become the 
sound thinking men and women. If a teach- 
er’s questions are properly asked, the pupil 
sees the relations existing and thinks properly 


and easily. Thus the correct habit is formed. 


Questions asked illogically cause confusion 
and thus slow and incorrect conclusions are 
formed. (Good questioning teaches quick 


thinking: rapidity of thought is important as 


well as logical reasoning. Much also depends. 
in this respect, how the child is trained. <A 
naturally bright, active pupil can be so poorly 
taught that he will 


thinker. 


never become A rapid 
Accuracy will also be gained by 
proper questioning. The following principles 
of teaching should be cbserved in question 
ing: 

1. Cultivate the faculties in their natural 
order. 

2. Proceed from the concrete to the abstract. 
3. Proceect from the particular to the gen 
eral. 

4. Proceed from the known to the unknow1 

5. Develop the idea, then give the term. 

6. Do not do for the child what he can co 
for himself. 

7. Do not tell the child what he can dis- 
cover for himself. 

We should shun errors of questioning: 

(a) Of not having the questions based upon 
previous knowledge. 

(b) Of not bei g logical. 

(c) OFf asking direct questions. 

(d) Of asking general questions. 

(e) Of questions not being clear and con- 
cise. 

(f) Of 
answer. 

(x) Of questions ending in a_ preposition. 


questions having an idea of the 


First of all, we question a pupil in recitation 
for the purpose of 
faculties. 

Second, wi 


developing the mental 


desire to ascertain his concep- 


tion of the assigned work, or, in other 
guage, what he knows about the lesson. w) ici 
serves as a basis for our future attitude tow rd 
him. 

Third, we question a pupil to find out wiiat 
he does not know, to ascertain wherein he |\as 
failed to grasp the truth of the subject. 

Fourth, we wish to know if he has ‘ie 
thought of the lesson as related to preceding 
work, and if he is viewing the subject as a 
connected whole. Youthful minds fail in this 
respect, and it must be the work of the teacher 
to see that the subject is thus comprehended. 


GIVING ATTENTION TO BRIGHT AND FAVORED 
PUPILS 


It is natural for us to give more attention 
to the bright pupils than we ought. = The 
strong teacher is constantly guarding against 
this. The bright pupils will take care of them- 


selves: the less favored ones need our atten- 


tion. and yet we must always keep this rule in 
mind: “The greatest good to the greatest 
number.” The evils resulting from too great 
attention given bright pupils are: 

1. On some of the others it has a discourag- 
ing effect: the faithful workers feel that their 
efforts are not appreciated. 

2. In others it destroys the sense of responsi- 
bility: those disposed to shirk find here thi 
opportunity. 

3. The results are: Lessons are imperfect!) 
learned, a spirit of dependence is fostered, in- 
attention follows and interest wanes. 

In classes of reading the first requisite 1s 
for pupils to get the thought and then giv 
If the best readers read first. the 
This oug!t 


Nothing must be doi 


expression. 
others learn to read by imitation. 
to be allowed often. 
to keep the child from interpreting for him- 
self, for it is only that he will reproduce wit! 
natural expression. 


more restless, because usually they are the 


most active. Sometimes it is well to call wpen 


If the best read first they 


will feel that their work is over and will be 





) 
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i m among the first, especially if the others 
fo | to get the true interpretation. I think: 
would have fewer poor readers if teachers 
uld not allow their pupils to read aloud un- 
they know each word and the thought em- 
«died in the words. 

| believe there are occasions when it is 
well, for the whole class concerned, for us to 

e especial attention to the so-called “bright 

pils.” A difficult subject has been developed 

the teacher, and the majority of the pupils 
ive not been able to grasp the truths. In- 
stead of the teacher going through the de- 
velopment again, call upon the bright pupils 
to explain to the others. With a little help on 
the part of the teacher the result is attained 
and the work is mastered. This way can be 
adopted in all mathematical work, and also in 
science work. 

Another way in which bright pupils can be 
out to the front, is in gathering and putting 
together the facts developed in a lesson or a 
series of lessons. Instead of the teacher doing 
this, have the intelligent pupil do it. Few 
pupils have the power of looking at a subject 
is a connected whole and giving, in logical 
order, the truths dedueed. With a little as 
sistance from the teacher, this result may be 
ittained and the work summed up properly. 
The bright and favored pupil has his place in 
the class, and if properly dealt with will be a 
source of help to the teacher, assistance to 
fellow-pupils, and at the same time will ve 
leveloped himself. Dealt with by an unwise 
teacher, he becomes a detriment to the good of 
the class and becomes possessed of a fa'ss 
pinion of his own worth. 


HOW TO KEEP UP INTEREST 


The first requisite of the teacher in inter 
sting pupils is, she must be interesting her- 
elf. Without this it will be utterly impossi- 
le to secure attention. A successful teacher 
ust have a certain amount of well-controlled 
nthusiasm which shows itself in countenance. 
peech and work planned. The stoical teacher 
nay have fine control over pupils. may secure 
facts well learned: but the mainspring of work 


< lacking—an aroused interest and sense of 


sympathy so much needed in the true growth 
of the child. 

In some of the most successful high schoots 
of cur country the plan of rotation of the 
time of recitation is adopted, so that each suv- 
ject may receive its equal share of the vitality 
of both teacher and pupil. Where practicable 
it can be used with great success. 

Devices are needed and must be resorted to 
by the teacher in order to keep up interest. 
This is especially true of the lower grades. 
Change of work is needed, even in the bigher 
grades. 
grades. Objects, pictures, etc., 


Illustrations must be used in all 
must be used to 
The dan- 
ger is that the work does not become real to 
the child. We must keep clearly in mind the 
difference “Object 
“Objective Teaching.” 


make the work as real as possibie. 


bet ween Teaching” and 


HOW TO CORRECT ANSWERS 


Upon general principles a pupil's answers 
should be corrected after he has finished his 
It breaks the continuity of thought 
if he is constantly stopped: the pupil becomes 


recitation. 


dependent upon the teacher. It is better for 
him to have independence even if he is wrong. 
The other pupils will be more alert to see mis- 
takes, if errors are left until the close. They 
thus net only learn to see errors, but learn to 
remember them. 

Whenever it is possible to have the pupil 
himself make the corrections. We thus fol- 
low the principle of teaching, “Never do for 


If the 


one who is reciting cannot make the correc- 


the child what he can do fer himself.” 


tions. have the other pupils. Only as a last re- 
sort make the correction vourself. We must 
use common sense. however, in making corree- 
tions. There are times when a slight corree- 
tion by the teacher will save a great deal of 
time and trouble. 

interpretation of a problem in 
When a pupil 


gets upon the wrong read in the demonstration 


A wrong 


mathematics must be corrected. 


of a theorem in geometry. often a word will 
start him upon the right way. and be will 
travel along to the end with success, whereas 


it would not have been wise to have consumed 
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the time and energy of the class in permitting 
the wrong demonstration to be given. The 
wise teacher will often make corrections by 


asking questions in such a manner that the 
right start will be made without the idea being 


conveyed that a has been made. 


This is 


cussing some history or science topic. 


correction 


especially true where a pupil is dis- 


In teaching reading in the primary and in 
termediate grades, it is best to wait until the 
pupil has finished before making corrections. 
It is also best the other children 


to manifest 


not to allow 


that a mistake has been made, as 
it usually disconcerts the one reading, and the 
rest of the paragraph is not as well rendered 
sy this the 
other pupils are not only taught to see mis 


as it otherwise would have been. 
takes but to remember them. Teach pupils to 
make their own corrections by asking them to 
pronounce a certain word, re-read a sentence 
or reproduce it in order to give the right in- 
flection. 

When a pupil is becoming too discouraged. 
give assistance rather than have him give up. 
Be careful that 
Often by being too kind in this way 


this does not become chronic, 
however. 
our pupils take advantage of us. 

In regard to marking mistakes in written 
tests and handing back to pupils for examina- 
tion, we must be governed by the thought of 
the pupil’s good, and also our own welfare. 

It is right for us to mark some papers with 
a view of giving back. It 1s right for us to 
look over some written work and mark for our 
own use, making note of the worst errors and 
pointing them out at the next class recitation. 
It is also equally right for ihe teacher to con- 
sign to the waste-paper basket, without ex- 
amination, a certain portion of written worl 
handed in. A undue 
amount of vital force in looking over written 
work late at night, is only doing injustice to 
herself but to Better throw 
away some of the written work and have more 


teacher who uses an 


her school. 
vital energy in the school room. 

The handing back of corrected written work 
is of great help to a painstaking pupil. It 
shows where the mistake was made: for many 
young people are inclined to think more fav- 


orably of their work than they ought, and 
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it is only when the mistake is pointed out t! it 
they realize the error. 

When our grades are large, we depend, ‘o 
quite an extent, upon the written test to 
termine the pupil’s progress. This is rig 
I believe our promotions should be bas. 
largely upon the class work and the writt. 
tests to which we must give our close att: 
tion, but we must be just to ourselves and we 
will thus be able to be just to our pupils. We 
must not borrow from the energy which be- 
longs by right to our school-room, in order 
that we may not slight the correction of writ 
ten work. 

ATTENTION TO QUESTIONS 

Upon general principles it is not wise for 
a teacher to sum up a subject by making out 
questions and giving them to pupils for study. 
It has the tendency to foster the habit of 
memorizing. The pupils fail to do their own 
reasoning upon the related subjects. Often- 
times the author in his text thus sums up a 
subject or chapter. It is not always wise for 
a teacher to take this way of reviewing as 
there are better ways oftentimes. 

I do believe, however, that it is wise for a 
teacher to make out a list of questions when 
the subject has been such a difficult one that 
the pupils seem to be able to get very little 
that is tangible after it has been developed. 
The related though may be so hard to get and 
difficult to put in association that such a 
course must be resorted to in order that the 
pupils may secure something definite for 
themselves. 

A good illustration of this is in the teach- 
ing of civics in grades that are hardly able 
to comprehend the thought. The lesson must 
be explained and simplified and then they the 
not able to put together the associated thoughts 
but an outline must be built or single ques- 
tions must be asked to assist them in grasping 
the truth. 

I believe for the older pupils, the idea of 
teachers having them make out questions for 
tests in review to be an excellent one. The 
studving of a subject as is necessary in select- 
ing a few comprehensive questions gives to the 
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p pils an insight such as they do not get in 
iy other way. By limiting the pupil to a 
rtain number of questions on a certain chap- 
or topic, a teacher can easily discern 
whether his view of the work is comprehen- 
sve or not. It teaches the pupils to see the 
related truths, to find the most important facts, 
question clearly and concisely. It also helps 
them to remember the subject. It is a duty 
» criticize the questions and teach them how 
to question properly. I am quite a firm be- 
liever in this method. 


RATE OF QUESTIONING 


The rate of questioning must depend upon 
the difficulties presented by the subject and the 
ability of the pupils to grasp the truth. Any 
other basis of questioning is not pedagogical. 
Too rapid questioning is just as faulty as too 
slow questioning. A careful teacher guards 
well the rate with which she questions. Too 
rapid questioning confuses a pupil. It does 
not give him time to collect his thoughts prop- 
erly. It tends to make him form too hasty 
conclusions, hence his reasoning is not con- 


nected, not logical. 
guess at an answer. 


There is a tendency to 


If the questioning is so rapid that the pupil 
cannot keep up with the thought, lack of in- 
terest is at once manifested, and inattention 
follows. On the other hand, this is just az 
true if the questioning is too moderate. If 
the pupils are not occupied with thinking 
about the work, disorder will manifest itself, 
or if this is not the result, the habit of slow 
thinking is fostered, and that quickness of 
perception and that alertness so desirable are 
not secured. 

If we are to be successful Mass Teachers, we 
must guard the whole work of the recitation. 
The plan itself and the details must be care- 
fully watched. The manner of answering, the 
art of questioning, the methods of keeping up 
interest, and correcting answers, our attention 
to questions and the rate with which we ques- 
tion—all must receive our careful considera- 
tion. 

A successful Mass Teacher is, without doubt, 
an inspiration in this noble avocation of life 
and a benefactor to mankind. 


RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Associstion 


Down the Rappahannock 


Should the reader desire to see a unique and 
beautiful section of Virginia, we suggest a 
trip on the slow Baltimore boat down the Rap- 
pahannock. Port Royal, Tappahannock and 
Urbanna with the quiet country about these 
ancient towns have not yet lost the charms 
they possessed in colonial times. No people 
in America are of so pure an English strain 
as the people of this section. No people in 
all the world possess more culture and refine- 
ment or have a greater wealth of traditions. 
The great wave of materialism that swept over 
our country in the wake of the railroad has 
not reached these counties. But the people 
though poor in worldly goods, are rich in 
those mental and spiritual things that are the 
greatest possessions of our race. 


At Fredericksburg the Rappahannock is so 
narrow that we wonder how the Lancaster can 
float in it. So narrow is the stream that as 
the steamer drifts around in sharp curves we 
can almost pluck leaves from the trees on the 
overhanging cliffs. Yet in its lower reachee 
this lordly river reminds one of a silvery sea, 

It was a quiet Sabbath evening on which we 
commenced this trip. A thin haze covered the 
sky just before the close of day the sun broke 
through the clouds and gave us one of those 
glorious sunsets that reminds us of paradise. 
There were long bars of light yellow and a 
great golden sea that made tle earthly stream 
seem insignificant. Tn this sea of gold floated 
purple clouds that looked like enchanted isles. 

After the sunset came the dark, with not a 
star shining. The old boat tied up to a wharf 
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for the n pil f i el ceased its throb 
bing and ersed in a stillness 
never distul riek of the locomy 
tive. Just i of the ofh 
and ast j uve Is a sa 
cred cones 1) i Growing Ok 
“Nearer, My G to Tha md “Lead. Kind 
Light,” fia .as they are with 
all men. ti . if vou wish to get 
away from t isting old earth and get 


Fea I¢ # j ‘ | ! aawt 


1 
pehiainneor 


| } } ( (400s 

The next morning f eC] niet at Bowlers’ 
wharf by Superintendent W. Gregory Ren 
nolcs, who | marge of the } bhie school 
of Essex and Richmond counties. Whatever 
is spent on hools in these counties comes out 
of the por kets of the per pl . tor there are no 
corporations to swell the tax receipts. Under 
these adverse conditions, Mr. Rennolds has 
dene a remarkable work in srousing a senti- 
mert { r bette I" ho We visited tive hien 


schools in Essex and nearly all of them are 
new building erected during the past three 
years. We also visited a small one-room 
school, where a meeting was held for the pur 


pose of laying plans for a gra led school. 


Superintendent Rennolds thinks that the one 


. . ’ 
room school is too small an institution to wb 


efficient. and successfully working to abolish 


them in his counties. 


Lane View. Center Cross. Dunnsville and 
Dunbrooke were some of the schools visited, 
and at nearly all we found flourishing 1a 
provement leagues, Phe last pent visited in 
Essex was the dear old town of Tappahan- 
nock. Ter found a new four-room school 
on a beautiful four-acre lot. nnd here we found 
a wide-awake league composed of the very 
best people of the town. 

RICHMOND COUNTY 
From Tapy ahannock we crossed over to 


spent a forenoon 


In this school 


Richmond county where we 


in the high school at Warsaw 


RNAL OF 


EDUCATION 


e found from examination that the 


puy 
new knglish oraninar and history and t! 


ld spell as well perhaps as our grat 


studied the dictionary. 
rom Warsaw we drove to Emmerton wh 
they ha three churches but no school. JB 
tate -hneee> at least on mark of distis 


‘isner, of hockwo) 


fame. It rkanie the work doi 


Dy this good doctor in this section of t! 


State. fhere may be some who are skept 


| J . | . 
cal about nooKkwornh, but they are not to be 


fou na In kesse x and Ri ili mic counties. D 
Fisher 


he has found in some small sehools that ninety 


visited every scho | Ihh this section anu 


nine per cent. of the pupi!s were infected wit! 
this disease. 

Lut since there was no school in Emmerto: 
we hurried on to Farnham, where we held a 
night meeting in a new four-room school. The 
people turned cut in large numbers and we 
But, really, the 
most striking thing about this old village is 


Surely this 


found a fine school spirit. 


the ruins of Farnham Church. 
must have been one of the most beautiful of all 
the colonial churches. Twenty-five years ago 
the roof and all the wood werk burnt, but the 
old walls with their glazed brick and thei 
beautiful doors and windows still stand, ivy 
clad, with trees growing up in their midst. 
No one can look at the ruins of this beautiful 
church without having his heart stirred. 


\ TRUSTEE IN NORTHUMBERLAND 


At Farnham we bade Superintendent Ren- 


nelds goodbye, and continued our journey 
into Northumberland, the Wicomico High 


School being our destination. Driving along 


at a rapid pace, We saw in the pines a one 
room school. The door was wide open and 
within the vy ung teacher “keeping school” 


We 


money we 


with feur children in attendance. may 


sometimes decry the amount of 
spend on large schools, but it is und ubtedly 
true that the 
to be found in the 

At Wicomico we 


with good teachers and bright. ambiticus stu 


ovreatest waste in school funds is 
small ungraded schools. 
found a first-class school. 
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ts. I was told by Dr. F. W. Lewis. > 
ndent of Northumberland and 


nties. that the Wicomico schccl had reache 


Lahcastel 


present stage of efficiency on account of 
intelligent interest of Mr. Edwin Br 

of the trustees. It was through Mr. 
wns invitation that I visited Wicomico 
| I have vet to see a more earnes cnool 


il than this gentleman, who just deter 
his community should have a first 
} ] 


high school. 


From Wicomico I was taken by Mr. Brow: 


ned that 


a smal] school fi ra meeting and from 
ere I was taken by Dr. Lewis to Kilmarnock. 


here | boarded the Baltimore steamer for a 
Yes, my friends, 
be isolated. but the 


nd about journey home. 
e Northern Neck 
od people there have the fever for better 


may 
hools. All's well along the Rappahannock. 


\ TWO-ROOM SCHOOL IN DINWIDDIE 

Nothing has been more ence uraging during 
the present session than to see the fine work 
being done in the small graded schools of the 


State. We wish our reader could see the en 








lhe Front Royall Normal Training High School, 
M. Farmer, principal, veld a most successful 
atrons Day on April 11th. Each class had an at- 
ictive exhibit, there was a meeting of the patrons 
2 P. M. and the day closed with a basket ball 
ime. The above picture shows some of the indus 


al work exhibited by the pupils. 


letters we get from the teachers of 
uch schools: 


hustastic 
really, we believe they have a 
rlorious time teaching school—a much better 
me than the average teacher in the large city 
‘hool. 

Such is Trinity school, three miles from the 
The principal, Miss 


ailread in Dinwiddie. 
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Rosa DB rke i i irve ol t ) 
ior the | . @ et - | ‘ 
bright, hopeful g who just ro er 
“1eeV¢ and rliilis | r scnootl ] ti i < irte! 
back runs a feotball team. And the nt 
ca er is a noble nian Wi is el it 
( munity all her Ie nei ti 

- ) fo. twel y vears =o 6 4 i 
ere tl jel bo 1OVe the oy l 
thev teach and we ive patrons \ a 


school. 


The grounds at Trinity sho 
of the teachers and pupils, a large fla 


the school, while “ thin are to | | nd 


Ve] 





school] 


standing by their 
Association 
cool" ration 
the larger schoo it in 


Patrons 
tive Education 
a greater spirit of 
and patrons, not only in 
euch above 


is seeking to bring about 


between teachers 


schools as the 


the following necessities for any first-class 


school: jacketed Stoves, Wuater-coolers, i plano 


and library, and about ten framed pictures, 


At the patrons meeting we attended. our 
good friend, Mr. Spain, the U.S. farm demon 
strator for Dinwiddie, made a speech some 
thing like this: 

“My friends, we are proud of our ool 


and we need certain un provements before the 
The building should be 
painted, and it is very necessary that e build 
The trustees inform us that on 


next session opens. 


a cloak room. 


account of a scarcity of funds. thi VY cal pay 
only one-half the cost of these improvement 
It is therefore necessary for us. the patror 


of the school, to come to the help of the 
trustees, 

Mr. Spain headed the list 
both 
the best carpenter in the community 


with i hand ome 


donation. teachers made contributions. 


promised 
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three days’ work; and, to make a short story 
still shorter, the nece sary funds were raised 
in a very few minutes. 

It does one good to visit a schoo! commun- 
ity like Trinity. And, yet, they can be found 
of the State. 
Surely the cause is marching on. 


in nearly every community 


SCHOOL FAIR AT SCOTTSBURG 

Down at Scottsburg, in Halifax, is a wide- 
awake school and civic league, that during the 
two years of its existence, has been steadily at 
work for the improvement of school and vil- 
lage. There is no town council in Scottsburg 
and the league takes the place of such a body. 

Several months ago the league suggested a 
school fair. Prizes were offered for composi- 
tions on subjects relating to sanitation and 
agriculture and for the best exhibits in cook- 
Miss Katherine 
Saunders, one of the teachers who had taken 
domestic science at the University Summer 
School, took charge of the work. 

The exhibit was held on May 3rd and that 
evening a large crowd assembled in the school 


ing, sewing and wood work. 


auditorium where the prizes were awarded. 
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There was a fine debate by the high scho 
boys, two spelling matches were held and 1 
meeting closed with an educational address. 

TEACHING CHILDREN THE DIGNITY OF LABOR 

I have not one word to say against farme: 
moving to town to educate their children, o: 
against their truly educating them in any 
way they can; but one thing I do protest 
against is the purpose that underlies their 
trying to educate them, in so many cases, and 
as so often seen. They are the victims, parents 
and children alike, of the fatlacious idea that 
labor is a curse, and that a book education will 
free one from its taint. 

What our public schools must do is to enter 
upon such courses of instruction and training 
as will dignify labor. Their work must 
such as constantly to impress upon the chil- 
dren who attend them, the fact that no one 
calling, in and of itself, is more sacred than 
another. They must teach that the plow-share 
is fully as worthy a piece of steel as thi 
sword, and that it is at least as honorable to 
serve humanity in a corn field as on a battle 
field—William Hawley Smith, in “All The 
Children of All the People.” 


1 
be 





LETTER of POPE PIUS X TO CARDINAL GIBBONS 


Dilecto Filio Nostro Jacobo Tit. Sanctae 
Mariae Trans Tiberim, S. R. E. Presb. Card. 
Gibbons, Archiepiscopo Baltimorensi, Cath- 
Universitatis Washing- 
toniensis Cancellario. 


olicae Studiorum 


rive Fr. 


DILECTE FILI NOSTER, SALUTEM ET APOSTOLICAM 


BEN EDICTIONEM 


Plane nec praeter opinionem nec praeter 
spem acciderunt incrementa 


istius Catholicae studiorum Universitatis, quae 


majora in dies 
Washingtoniae, in urbe Foederatarum Ameri- 
cae Civitatum principe, Catholicorum, excita- 
ta stipe, et ab Apostolica Sede omni aucta jure 


legitimo, ibidem doctrinae in omni scientiarum 
divinarum et humanarum genere magna 
Perspecta enim fide et muni- 
ficentia Catholicorum ex America nulla Nobis 
inerat dubitatio quin, lisdem adnitentibus, 
illud recens conditum Christianae sapientiae 
domicilium brevi eam assequeretur nominis 
gloriam ut inter clariora gentis istius gym- 
nasia haberi posset. Pergratae tamen litterae 
fuerunt quas nuper Nobis misisti hujus rei 
nuntias, non solum quia jucundius fuit ex te 
ipso rem cognoscere, sed etiam quia id con- 
firmasti quo nihil optabilius Nobis erat; id 
est in illa alma studiorum sede elegantiam 
doctrinae optime conjungi cum fidei integri- 
tate, ita ut ad bonas artes non minus quam ad 
religionem adolescentes et clerici et laici in- 


parens assidet. 
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formentur. Est igitur cur ex animo gratule- 
ur, tibi quidem in primis, Dilecte Fili Noster, 
ijus sollertiae providentiaeque hanc ducimus 
ibuendam laetabilem rerum conditionem, 
im etiam ceteris Foederatarum Americae 
ivitatum Episcopis, qui tibi in Lyceo moder- 


ndo egregiam navant operam, tum denique 
‘jusdem Rectori ac Doctoribus Collegiatis 

uorum doctrina ac diligentia tam praeclaros 

fferunt fructus. 

At vero quominus Washingtoniensis Acad- 
emia prosperis omni ex parte rebus utatur of- 
liclunt adhue atque obstant, ut ipse fateris, rei 
familiaris angustiae. Hinc necessitas adeundi 
piam fidelium liberalitatem; quam cum ex- 
perti jam sitis, per alios decem annos advocare 
iterum cogitatis in saluberrimi operis subsi- 
dium. Collaudamus, ut alias jam fecimus, 
providentem voluntatem vestram, eamque fru- 
giferam Instituto futuram portendit prompta 
ac facilis ad largiendum Catholicorum ex 
America indoles: quin etiam confidimus vel eos 
ipsos quorum largitatem tenuitas contrahit, 
symbolam tamen suam ultro collaturos; eo vel 
magis quod ex hoe Lyceo tanta Christianae 
humanitatis emolumenta sperare licet, quanta 
Catholicorum consueverunt afferre  scholae, 
quibus lex est mentem doctrinae studiis ex- 
colere animos virtute conformare. 

Occasione utimur ut idem vos hortemur 
quod jam decessor Noster f. r. Leo XITI qui, 
die XIII Junii MCMI ad te rescribens, Amer- 
icae Septentrionalis Episcopis suadebat ut e 
suis quisque delectos aliquos clericos, quorum 
ingenii vis discendique ardor plus quiddam 
facerent spei, Washingtonianae Academiae in- 
stituendos traderent. Nos autem pro certo 
habemus, Dilecte Fili Noster, Episcopos 
eosdem studiose Nobis ebsecuturos in re qua- 
cum singularum diocesium  exploratissima 
utilitas est conjuncta. Tidem enim clerici 
sacerdotio initiati et ad sua reversi quodcum- 
que libeat Episcopis sacerdotale munus illis 
conferre, ea perficient diligentia quam excel- 
lentiorem in ipsis praestabunt doctrinae opes 
quas uberiores Washingtoniae acquisierint. 

Suam quoque laudem hic a Nobis habeant 
Religiosarum Familiarum Moderatores, qui 
suorum Collegia tironum circum Washing- 


toniensem Universitatem consederunt, quasi 
quamdam filiorum coronam qui almam Ma- 
trem complectuntur. Hujus enim propinqul- 
tatis ea sunt commoda quod ex una parte Col- 
legiorum conspectus Academiam egregie ex 
ornat eidemque opinionem auget; ex aitera re- 
ligiosis alumnis, qui domi studia doctrinarum 
colunt, Academia et praestatiorum magis- 
trorum copiam praebet et cultum exquisitio- 
rem si qui Athenaeum celebrare velint. (uae 
probe considerentes Nos, quibus maximae est 
curae ut qui in sortem Domini vocati sunt 
sanctitatis et doctrinae cultu evadant operarii 
inconfusibilies, recte tractantes verbum verita- 
tis, Collegia ejusmodi singulari benevolentia 
complectimur, ceterosque Religiosos Antistites 
hortamur ut idipsum, omni nempe remoto 
regularis disciplinae detrimento, efliciendum 
curent. 

Illud quoque jucundum fuit abs te accipere 
Episcopos Universitatis moderatores rationem, 
provido consilio, iniisse qua, incolumi sane re- 
ligiosa disciplina, vel ipsis Religiosis Foeiminis 
faciliora redderent altioris doctrinae beneficia 
quibus utilius versentur in puellis instituendis. 

Quae hucusque scribendo persequuti sumus 
in aperto ponunt Nos laudatae Catholicae 
Academiae incrementis summa quadam volun- 
tate studere. Plane enim intelligimus quan- 
tum ad Catholican doctrinam vulgandam de- 
fendendam, ad provehendam gentium humani- 
tatem possit Catholica studiorum universitas 
qua quidem celebritate atque auctoritate 
floreat. Tueri igitur ipsam et provehere idem 
prorsus esse videmus ac perutilem dare operam 
cum religioni tum civitati. 

Auspex divinorum munerum Nostraeque 
testis benevolentiae Apostolica sit Benedictio 
auam tibi, Dilecte Fili Noster, Rectori, Doe- 
toribus, alumnis Washingtonianae Universi- 
tatis amantissime in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud 8S. Petrum in praeludio 
diei sacrae Infanti Deo a tribus Sapientibus 
adorato, anno MCMXII. Pontificatus Nostri 
non. 


Pros PP. X. 





“T should regard it as quite a loss to miss a 
copy of the Journal.” 
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Value of a Sense of Humor in a Teacher 
Theodora C, Cox, Millwood, Va. 

When a teacher lacks a sense of humor, she 


Nothing 
makes friends quicker than a sense of humor, 


should not pretend to be a teacher. 


so it is a valuable asset in the start for break- 
ing down the restraint that there always i+ 
between the new teacher and her young judges. 
Then, there is constant need of humor to keep 
the teacher in sympathetic harmony with hei 
pupils, for, by this, she reaches both classes 


She keeps the serious-minded from taking life 


too seriously, and wins their affection; for 
though solemnly inclined themselves, they love 
the animation of humor in their teacher. The 


mischievous children also love her; for they 
see the twinkle in the eyes that seem to look 
right into the little well-meaning heart, even 
when the lips rebuke for some misdemeanor 
They not only love, but obey the teacher who 
reprimands positively, while appreciating the 
humor of the situation. All love and respect 
the teacher who appreciates a joke on her- 
self, and laughs with them, instead of being 
angry when they laugh. There is a vast dif- 


ference between the laugh at the teacher, and 


the laugh with the teacher. By the latter 
the whole school is drawn into closer har- 
mony. 


In the school community, the teacher’s in- 
fluence reaches farther, because of this attri- 
bute of character. She is more popular with 
all classes because of her humor, which pro- 
motes sympathy. When invited to dinner by 
the kind of family that feels offended when 
an invitation is Pro- 
bably, she finds the father in his shirt-sleeves, 


declined, she accepts. 


chewing at a prodigious rate and talking at- 


most incessantly: and she smilingly listens 
to his moth-eaten varns while the children 
put their sticky hands « ber face and tell 
her how much they love her. These sweets 


are generally mingled with the odor of “biled 


cabbage and injins that Ma’s cookin’ in the 
kitchen.” When. afterwards, she goes to the 
table from which one after another is sent 
for the forgottet “vittles” then. the teacher 
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When - 
is leaving she is told that the mother }; 
never listened to a better talker although «+ 
herself knows that she has left all the cc 
versation to the father and the baby. The 


rejoices in her sense of humor. 


again, she rejoices in her sense of humo 
when she finds that her seeds of Sus 

flourish, of this inform 
visit, she rejoices more than ever before, th 


Later. 
gestion because 
Without it, the visit wou! 
for serious-minde 
have called this informality 


she has this gift. 


never have been made. 


teachers would 
lack of professional dignity. 

Therefore, I repeat that unless the ruler of 
the school-room has a sense of humor, she i- 
With her 


humorous keenness of insight, she learns to 


but a poor excuse for a teacher. 
understand human nature, and broadens her 
point of view enough to sympathize with ail 
types of humanity. By keeping her mind 
fresh and healthy, it is in such a good con- 
dition for cultivation that she gains immeas- 
urably in character. She keeps brighter, hap- 
pier and vounger. Can any teacher resist this 
last appeal_—by viewing the world and ier 
work in it, from a humorously sympathetic 


standpoint. 


Fruit Trees on School Grounds 


The New York Commissioner of Education 
in preparing his Arbor Day Annual for 1912, 
devoted the entire pamphlet to fruit tree:. 
He expresses the opinion that there is “no 
better time to give serious thought to fruit 
trees than on Arbor day.” He 
the suggestion that fruit trees be planted on 
“With fruit 


trees on everv school ground,” he says, “the 


also makes 


school grounds. one or more 


opportunity to study the tree and its fruit at 
first hand would be quite practicable.” 

It is generally the custom, where trees are 
set out on school lots, to plant some ornamen- 
tal variety. Also experience has shown that 
for many schools it is advisable to put ou 
hardy trees which are pretty well able to take 


care of themselves and prosper regardless of 
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wk of attention and a multiplicity of hard 
nocks. It is possible there are schools where 
fruit trees would receive the zealous care cf 
the pupils, but it is doubtful if they are 
jumerous In New York State or elsewhere. 
Phe avidity with which the average schoolboy 
levours fruit at all stages of its progress, from 
the time it drops the bloom until it reaches 
maturity, does not augur well for the health 
ind prosperity of the apple tree in the school- 
house yard, There are boys, here and there, 
who might patiently study the tree and its 
product, but the great majority, it is to be 
feared, would be going after the young apples 


with clubs and experimenting recklessly as to 
their effects on the interior anatomy. 

The commissioner's theory is good and beau- 
tiful. but like many other theories. it is not 
likely to work out satisfactorily in practice 
until a material change shall have been 
wrought in boy nature. He admits that a 
large number of the crnamental trees that 
have been planted in school grounds have not 
received proper attention. The fruit trees 
would receive attention, but it would hardly 
be of a character to increase the sum of schol- 
tic knowledge, or to lend inspiration to the 
movement for conservation and beautification. 


AMONG THE COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The lecturer chosen for this year on the Barbour 
Page foundation was Dr. William H. Welch, Baxter 
professor of pathology at Johns Hopkins University. 
His lectures, three in number, were delivered in 
Madison Hall, April 17th, 18th and 19th, and treated 
the history and development of the modern science 
of medicine. The special subjects of the three sepa- 
rate lectures were “The Classification of Medical 
Knowledge,” “Some Consideration of the Growth of 
Medical Knowledge,” “Ihe Advances of Medical 
Science in Recent Years.” 

On April 20th, Dr. David A. Robinson, of Johns 
Hopkins University, delivered the first lecture of a 
series to be given under the University Chapter of 
the American Archaeological Institute. His subject 
for discussion was “The Ruined Cities of Asia 
Minor.” Dr. Robinson has had the direction of a 
number of the famous excavations made among the 
ancient ruins of Asia Minor. 

Letters have been issued by President Alderman 
to all students of the University who left college 
during the Civil War to enlist in the service of the 
Confederacy. These letters invite the veteran alumni 
to attend the Finals in June, 1912, and be the special 
guests of the University. 

On April 30th the University Civic Club discussed 
the question of taxation in Virginia. Papers were 
read on “The Abuses of the Present System of Taxa 
tion in Virginia,” “I'he Separation and Segregation 
of Taxes,” and “The Fee System.’ These papers 
were reports by committees who had been investi- 
gating the subject for several months. The president 
of the Club, Mr. A. G. A. Balz, gave an account of 
the recent Intercollegiate Civic League Convention, 
held in New York and Washington, to which he had 
been sent as delegate. 

On May ist, Sir Wilfred Laurier visited the Uni 
versity, in the company of a party from Richmond 
After a drive to Monticello, the party went through 
the University, and at noon an informal reception 
was given in the rotunda to the distinguished vis- 
itor. Sir Wilfred made a brief address, expressing 
his pleasure in seeing the home of Jefferson and the 
University which he had founded. 

The following is the program of the final exercises 
for 1912 


Sunday, June 9th 


11:00 A. M.—Service in the chapel and sermon to 
the graduates, by Dean Hodges, of 
Cambridge. 

1:30 P. M.—Organ recital in Cabell Hall 

8:00 P. M.—Annual address before Y. M. C. A.. by 
Rev. Charles H. Dodd, of Baltimore 


Monday, June 10th 
10:00 A. M.—German in the Gymnasium, given by 
the Beta lota Chapter of the Delta 
Tau Delta Fraternity. 
8:15 P. M.—Annual exercises of the Literary Socie 
ties of the University. Address by 
Judge Emory Speer, of Macon, Ga 


Tuesday, June 1lith—Alumni Day 


10:00 A. M.—Business meeting of the alumni in 
Madison Hall. 

10:00 A. M.—German in Gymnasium, given by the 
Phi Kappa Sigma Fraternity 

12.00 M Address to the Alumni, in Madison 
Halj 

2:00 P. M.—Alumni luncheon in the University 
commons. 

5:00 P. M.—Class exercises on the lawn 

8:30 to 10:30 P. M.—Informal reteption by Colon 
nade Club, in its club house and gat 
den, to visiting alumni 

9:30 P. M.—German Club German in Gymnasium. 


Wednesday, June 12th 


11:00 A. M.—Conferring of degrees on graduates, 
presentation of medals to veterans, 
and closing exercises of the session 

12:30 P. M.—Reception to graduates, veterans, their 
relatives and friends, in Madison Hall 

5.00 P. M.—Phi Beta Kappa address, by W. B 
Sinith, of Tulane University 

9:30 P. M.—Final ball at the Gymnasium 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Following are the speakers for 


u | 
week 


commencement 
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Jaccalaureate 
the Virginia 
Literary 
dolph-Macon 
Alumni Association, 
bia, S. C 

The final address to the graduating class will be 
delivered by Mr. E. F. Swinney, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Swinney was a student at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute during the 1873-1875. 

The Coburn Players on May 13th gave “As You Like 
It” and “Taming of the Shrew” before delightful 
audiences. ‘This company of woodland players has a 


sermon, 
Diocese. 
Societies, 


Bishop A. M. Randolph, of 
Professor F. W. 
Woman's College. 

Professor H. A. 


Martin, Ran- 


Wise, Colum- 


sessions 


well merited reputation for dramatie truth and ex- 
cellence. 

Foundations have been laid for the alumni gate 
which is to adorn the entrance to the campus. It Is 


to be constructed of Virginia limestone, and is built 
by subscriptions from alumni. 

Extensive water works and a sewerage system are 
being installed in the town When the system is 
completed Blacksburg will surpass the smaller towns 
of the State in the excellence of the system. With a 
view to improving the general health of the com- 
munity the college authorities have made a contract 
with the town allowing the town water main to con- 
nect with the college main, thus insuring the town 
an ample supply of pure water. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FREDERICKSBURG 

President E. H. Russell delivered an address at 
Sparta this month, and the address to the graduat- 
ing class at the close of the public schools of Ocean 


View and Manassas. 


Mr. A. B. Chandler made the commencement 
address at Amelia Court House. 
The Art and Music Departments will give an en- 


tertainment on the Saturday evening preceding com- 
mencement. It will be in part a repetition of their 
very successful “An Evening with the Masters of 
-ainting and Song.” 

Two of the new pictures for the hall of the Admin- 
istration Building have already been selected— 
Mauve’s Spring and Alexander’s Pot of Basil. The 
others will be chosen before commencement. 

There are seven candidates for the Professional 
Elementary Primary Certificate. The program for 
the exercises is as follows: The Baccalaureate Ser- 
mon will be delivered by the Rev. W. C. James, of 
the Grove Avenue Baptist church, Richmond, at 11 


A. M. Sunday, June $th, at which time the Chorus 
will sing “Lift Thine Eyes’ from Elijah. On the 
10th the candidates will hold Class Day exercises 


at 10 A. M., to be followed by the exhibits of the 
Arts Departments. The Commencement Address is 
to be given by the Hon. J. D. Eggleston, Jr., Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

The exhibits of the departments promise to be in- 
teresting. In the Household Art Department, those 
who complete the work of the year in sewing will 
have finished a full set of underwear, a shirt waist, 
and a simple dress. There will be an exhibit of 
food, showing both the practical and the aesthetic 
side of cookery. 

In the Manual Arts Department, there will be a 
varied exhibit of work in design, color, harmony, 
free-hand drawing, textile printing, bookbinding, in- 
cluding the rebinding of old books, hand-built pot- 
tery, glazed and fired by the students, and hand- 
work from the primary grades. 


In the Rural Arts Department, some interesting 
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experiments with plants and soils will be on exhib 
and also some charts made by the students showi: 
a record of the bird-life, wild flowers and trees 

the vicinity. 

Sixteen students from the Art Department, wi 
their instructor, visited Washington on May 4th f 
the particular purpose of seeing its valuable wor 
of art. 

On the 10th and 11th, the instructor in Rural Ar: 
and one of her students, who is taking special wor 
visited the Department of Agriculture in Washin 
ton and the exhibits which are of interest to st 
dents of the rural arts. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 
The Senior Class numbers sixteen. Ten of thi 
number will teach next year. Two will enter th: 
ministry. ‘T'wo the law. One will enter the Uni 
versity for graduate work and one go into business 
Six of those who teach will later enter the Uni 
versity for graduate work or for professional train 
ing. 

The campaign for $250,000 for buildings and en- 
dowment is being actively pushed by Rev. S. B. 
Vaught, the financial agent of the college. 

Several improvements in the material equipment 
of the institution are being planned for the summer. 
The campus containing 23 acres will be very materi- 
ally enlarged. The professors’ homes will be in- 
cluded in this enlargement. 

The Norfolk and Western Railroad will within the 
next few weeks build a spacious new depot, and has 
undertaken several improvements that will add very 
much to the attractiveness of the college community. 

The Summer Term of the college promises to be 
quite popular. Quite a number of the students will 
continue their work during the summer term of nine 
weeks. Other students who bave not peen in college 
this session will take up the work in the summer 
term. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is plan- 
ning to send ten young men to the Southern Stu- 
dents’ Conference at Montreat, North Carolina. 
Emory and Henry has been well represented at these 
conferences for many years. The Y. M. C. A. has 
been more influential the present session than ever 
before in the history of this institution. Its influ- 
ence has been felt in every phase of college life. 





CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA, SUMMER SCHOOL. 


During the session of the University of Virginia 
Summer School a number of important conventions 
and conferences wiil be held. 


Superintendents’ Conference 


The first important conference will be the Super- 
intendents’ Conference, which will be held for two 
weeks beginning June 24th. The work of this con- 
ference will be arranged especially to meet the needs 
of county and city superintendents. Besides a regu- 
larly organized daily program of work and instruc- 
tion in schoo] administration and its related prob- 
lems, a number of prominent school people have been 
engaged as lecturers, among them Miss Jessie Field, 
superintendent of schools of Page county, Iowa; 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stuart, superintendent of Rowan 
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ounty, Kentucky, president of the Kentucky Educa- 
ional Association and originator of the rural night 
chool; Dr. J. N. Vavidson, superiatendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C.; Supt. J. D. Eggleston, Jr.; Miss 
Davies from the Department of Public Roads, Wash 
ngton, D C., and a number of other prominent and 
rractical school administrators. 

National Story Tellers’ League 

The eighth annual meeting of the National Story 
fellers’ League will be held at the Summer School 
June 27th-20th. This league is composed of local 
leagues all over the United States, and representa 
tives will be present from a large number of the 
local leagues to make reports of their work and to 
confer for mutual good. An unusually large attend- 
ance is expected. 


Musical Festival 


On July 12th and 13th the most important musical 


festival ever held at Charlottesville and the Uni- 
versity will be given. Prominent soloists, among 
whom are, Mrs. Marie Sundelius, one of the best 


sopranos of Boston; Mr. Earl Cartwright, one of the 
finest baritones in this country; Mr. Lambert 
Murphy, a tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York, and probably Little Emma Seydell, one 
of the youngest violin soloists on the concert stage, 
yet a finished artist, and Miss Eleanor Thornton, 
pianist, of the University of Virginia, have been en- 
gaged, and a chorus of two hundred voices will be 
organized from Charlottesville and the summer 
School to assist in rendering the oratorios. 


Rural Life Week 


The conferences for rural life which have been 
held each summer at the Summer School have so 
awakened an interest in this subject throughout the 
country, that similar conferences have in the last 
year been organized in at least a dozen other States. 
The proceedings of this conference are eagerly 
sought for and are used in many of our educational 
institutions as supplementary text books. Last year 
permission was asked to reprint the proceedings for 
distribution in England. The conference this year 
will be held from July 15th-20th, and a strong pro- 
gram is being prepared which will cover a dis- 
cussion of the various phases of the rural life prob- 
lems. 


Fourth of July 


For the past three years the pageant which has 
been held at the Summer School on the Fourth of 
July has been given on such a large scale and has 
had such historical significance as to contribute in a 
large measure towards a safe and sane celebration 
of this important historical day. An elaborate pro- 
gram is being prepared for this year. 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Captain William H. Raymond, member of the 
General Staff of the United States Army, made the 
annual inspection of the military department on 
April 23. 

Mr. L. E. Johnson, president of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway and rector of the Board of Visitors 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, addressed the 
faculty and cadets on April 29. The title of his 
address was “The Greatest Profession on Earth.” 
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Another event of interest wi.l be the visit of Pro- 
fessor Viadimir Karapetoff, of the chair of Electri- 
cal Engineering at Cornell lniversity This noted 
musician and lecturer will give a piano recital on 
May 4th, and on May 5th will give a lecture on 
“Character Reading.” The topic of his address to 
the advanced students i: electrical engineering will 


be “Electrostatic Permittance and Elastance.’ 

About the middle of May the Coburn Players will 
appear on the campus in two of their most charm- 
ing performances—“As You Like It” and “Taming 
of the Shrew.” 

Frofessor Roy J. Holden, of the Department of 
Geclogy, will take his class to Mountain Lake on 
May 10. ‘This trip has become an annua! affair, and 
many outside the geology class take the sixteen-mile 
walk to the famous summer resort. The trip is in- 
teresting not only to geologists, but also to all lovers 


of nature and magnificent scenery. From Bald 
Knob, the highest point in the range, a picturesque 
landscape spreads beiore the eye and extends not 


but into another State. 
programme of commencement 


over counties, 
the 


only 
Following is 
exercises: 
Friday, June 7—Battalion Parade, M.: 
Junior-Senior German, 9:00 P. M. 
Saturday, June &—Battalion Parade, 
Concert, 8:30 P. M 
Sunday, June 9—Baccalaureate Sermon, by the Rt. 
Rev. A. M. Randolph, Norfolk, Va., 11:00 A. M.; 


00 P 


5:00 P. M; 


Address before Y. M. C. A., by the Rt. Rev. A. 
M. Randolph, Norfolk, Va., 8:30 P. M. 

Monday, June 10—Literary Societies Day—Address 
before the Literary Societies, by Dr. F. W. Mar- 
tin, Professor of Chemistry, Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va., 11:00 A. M.; 
Battalion Drill, 5:00 P. M.; Celebration of Lite- 
rary Societies, 8:30 P. M.; German, 10:00 P. M. 


Tuesday, June 11—Alumni Day—-Annual Meeting of 
General Association, 9:00 A. M.: Address before 
Association, by H. A. Wise (1298), 11:00 A. M.; 


Presentation of Conrad Memorial Tablet, by 
the Hon. Claude A. Swanson, immediately fol- 
lowing the address; Luncheon, 1:00 P. M; 


Sham Battle, 3:00 P. M.; Illumination of Cam- 
pus, etc., 8:00 P. M.; Alumni Smoker, 9:00 P. 
M.; Senior Promenade, 9:00 P. M. 


Wednesday, June 12—Formation for procession to 
Commencement Hall, 10:30 A. M.;: Commence- 
ment Exercises, 11:00 A. M.: Address before 
Graduating Class, by Mr. E. F. Swinney (former 


student 1873-75), President First 
Kansas City, Mo.; 


National Bank, 
Final Ball, 10:00 P. M 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The fifty-ninth commencement of Roanoke College 
will be held June 9-13. The program is as follows: 

Baccalaureate sermon, Rev. 7. E. Schmauk, D. D., 
L.L.D., Lebanon, Pa. 

Address to the Y. M. C. A., Rev. C. Armand Miller, 
D. D., Charleston, S. C 

Monday, 10 A. M., Annual Field Day exercises. 

7:30 P. M., Contest for gold medal in oratory. 

Tuesday, 11 A. M., Addresses before the Alumni 
Association, by Rev. W. H. Greever, D. D., class of 


’92, Columbia, S. C., and Prof. A G. Williams, A. M’, 
class of ’02, Emory and Henry Coilege. 

1 P. M., Annual dinner and business meeting of 
the Association. 

8 P. M., Address to the literary societies by the 
Hon. George C. Cabell, A. M., of Norfolk, Va. 
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The Cl] remale Normal 
School was a i¢ I n int of numbers, but 
even thi f 1912—one hundred 
and twenty your en 1 i i the diploma and 
forty-one th eerti e of th elementary Course. 

The honors it graduatir lass were awarded 
as follows First Honor and Valedictorian, Miss 
Leta Randolph Christian, o \ usta county Miss 


t school from. the 


Christian came u through 


academic department, having entered 1 September, 
1907. 

First hionor a ilso awarded to Miss Tiurzetta 
Thomas, of Roanoke \Viiss ‘I‘homas entered in Jan 


uary, 1910, as a graduate of 
and 
1912 

Second 
Frances 
Christian, has 
sional training in the 
entered in September, 1908, from 

In assigning tl } oI not 


he Roanoke High School 
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State 


standing considered ut teachit ability and per 
sonality as well 

Miss Ada VanStone Hart Supervisor of Kinde! 
garten and Prin vol in Richmond, delivered 
the second of tl ‘ of tal to the out-going 
teachers of the student bod Hi subject was “Kin 
dergarten Prin Pri Education, and 
she gave the students 1 y helpful suggestions as 
to the relation ind irten and primary 
work. 

The Coburn |] their third annual visit 
to the school in M nd I ted Merchant of 
Venice.” “As Yi Li a Twelfth Night” to 
large and eath 

The scheol 1 | | made an offer 
in January, 1911, that v ! 1 with enthusiasm 
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the Focus cu to hay t name f the winner en 
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At the election of officers for the Student Govern 
! t Associati ( tl session of 1912-1913, Miss 
I l Tu ill, of Lawrencevil was chosen pres! 
dent, and Mi Emily Minnigerode, of Lynchburg 
vice-president Misses Turnbull and Minnigerode 


both entered the Junior Class in Septemter, 1911. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY ILLEGE 
The commencement exercises of the College will 
be held this vear from the 9th to the 12th of June. 


‘I'he 


occasion 


following for the 


Lynct 


speakers have been secured 
Rev. Wallace T. Palmer, D. D., 
burg, Va., baccalaureate sermon: Rev. Ernest 
‘‘compson, D. D., Charleston, W. Va., sermon before 
the Y. M. C. A Dr. W. S. Currell, Washington and 
Lee University, address before the literary socie 
ties; Judge Walter A. Watson, Wottoway, Va., 
alumni oration; Dr. W. W. Moore, Union Seminary, 
address to the graduating class. 

President Graham was one of the judges in 
Virginia-Georgia debate at the University of Vir- 
ginia on the fourth of May: on the eleventh he 
attended the inauguration of Dr. Hibben as president 
of Princeton University; he preached the bhaccalau- 
reate and Y. M. C. A. sermons at Cluster Springs on 
the 26th of May; and, in addition, he has recently 
visited a number of the leading secondary schools in 


the 


this State and in West Virginia. 
The 1912 issue of the Kaleidoscope has made its 
appearance, and is dedicated to Professor W H 





Whiting, Jr., of the chair of Latin. 


ing is an 


Professor Whit 
the Coilege, a teacher of recog- 
ized ability and a man of great personal worth 
Fie is held in high regard by all the students as 
well as by his colleagues of the faculty. 

Mr. Baer, State Y. M. C. A. Secretary, visited the 
College the latter part of May and gave an illus 
lecture in the ehapel-on the night of the 23a. 
vork of the Y. M. C. A. this year has been very 
i il important and grati- 


fvil results have 


alumnus of 


trated 
The 
respects, 
ured. 
with a 


some 
been se 
lhe baseball season closed game in Rich- 
-second of May. Out of thirteen 
team won eleven and lost two. 


two games lost cost the team the cup 


mond on the wenty 
plaved, the 


Although the 


van g 


in the championship series, the record for the sea- 
son is regarded here as an wnusually good one, and 


all the players deserve much credit 


and worl 


for their faithful 


successful 
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OLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND 
BURG, VA. 


MARY, WILLIAMS 


College was host of tl 


On May 25, the I 
l:dewater Interscholastic Atheletic Ass 


rganized 


itio: hi met on Cary Field, under tl dire 
of Dr. William J. Young, College physici ind 

letic directo! The usual events were held, a1 
is, the first track meet of the Association, was a 
ronounced success, much skill and careful training 

ing shown by the youthful contestants T 
hools entered wel Fork Union lilitary 
\cademy, Norfolk High School, Newport News High 
School, Old Point Comfort College, William and 

Normal Academy, Williamsburg High Sche 
1 Gloucester Academy. Final examinations on 
spring term’s work will continue from May 29 
June I final week will begin with the bacca 
reat sermon on June 2 The speakers for tl 
rious occasions will be: The Rev. Dr. W. W 


Moore f tl Union Theological Seminary: Dr. A. E 
Massachusetts Journal of Education 


insh of the 
the Rev. Plummer F. Jones, A. B Division 


(1892) 


Superintendent of Schools, Buckingham county Dr 
ames Brown Scott, of the Department of State A 
igue feature of the week will be the presentation 


pedestal for the old gundial, to be erected 
the staff of the Flat Hat, the Col 
which has just closed very successfully 


[ a stone 
1 the campus by 
ge weekly, 
ts first 
The first summer session of the College will be 
held at Dublin, Va., in the buildings of the Dublin 
Institute, from June 19 to August 14. All save three 
of the College faculty will give regular courses, for 
which due credits will be allowed toward all degrees. 
The Normal Academy faculty will be augmented 
with a view to offering especial advantages to all 
students preparing for College entrance or deficient 
in required subjects. Professor John W. Ritchie, 
the director, has had a most encouraging number of 
letters of inquiry and applications for the Bulletin, 
and confidently expects a satisfactory enrollment. 


year 
} 


HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

Miss Evalina Harrington, head of the Kinder- 
garten Department, has recently made addresses at 
Clifton Forge and other parts of the State 

Professor C. J. Heatwole, head of the Department 
of Education, has made commencement addresses at 
Shenandoah City, Mt. Jackson, and elsewhere within 
the past month. 

Dr. John W. Wayland, 
delivered commencement 
Stanley, and other points. 


professor of history, has 
addresses at Hamburg, 
he will soon have from 


the press an attractive little volume, handsomely 
illustrated, entitled “Sidney Lanier at Rockingham 
Springs ” 

The third annual volume of the “Schoolma’am,”’ 


published by the student body, is about completed. 
It will be a large volume, devoted specially to the 
Valley of Virginia, and dedicated to Hon. George 
Bernard Keezell, one of the patrons of the school. 

On May 17th the school observed the recommenda- 
tion of the American School Peace League in an ap- 
propriate celebration. consisting of readings, recita 
tions, and music in keeping with the spirit of true 
patriotism and international good will. 

Special addresses have recently been made to the 
sckool on the following subjects: “Care of the 
Teeth,” by Dr. F. R. Thomas: “In the Holy Land,” 
by Hon. George E. Sipe: “Travels Abroad,” by Mr. 
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lowing places. Peaked Mountain, Weve Cave, Raw 
f ings, and Ashby’s Monumen 
A large number of students have alrea¢ been en 
rolled for the summer quarter, beginnir June 19th 
Miss Harrington will teach six we n the sum 


mer school at the University of Virginia 


Miss Elizabeth Cleveland, head of the Enelish De 
partment, will spend the summer in Eu " 

Miss King. instructor in Rural Arts, will study a 
part of vacation at Columbia Universit 


RANDOLPH-MACON WO IAN'S COLLEGE 


LYNCHBURG, VA 


Examinations begin the 20th, and preparation for 
them is absorbing the activities of the 

‘The landscape men were on the ground to-day 
with the architect’s elevations of five new dormi- 
tory buildings and an administrative building, which 
they sought to locate properly on the grounds 

President Smith is planning with the Executive 
Committee of the Trustees to use the increase in 
income from the $250,000 new endowment for the 
enlargement of the Faculty. ‘Three or four additions 
will be made this year of professors and adjunct 
professors, so that the development of the educa 
tional work will keep pace with the enlargement of 
material facilities. The buildings under contempla- 
tion are to cost about $200,000. No attempt, how 
ever, will be made to erect them in time for use 
this year. 

Dr. Smith has just returned from a three month's 
absence in California, rested and apparently im- 
proved in health, by his sojourn there. He expects 
to take an ocean cruise in November 


students 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY: A HISTORY, 1775-1900 

Few colleges in the South have more in the way 
of a history than Hampden-Sidney, which began 
work while Virginia was still a British Colony. And 
yet there are few institutions of its grade about 
which so little is known in the best historical sense 
This should not be 

An adequate history of Hampden-Sidney would 
afford a great deal of interest not only to its actual 
friends but to a large number of persons beyond 
that range Such a statement—a most important 
chapter in the development of education at the 
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South—would find its way to many places about the 
country at large, and would have its effect in various 


ways. An institution, having reached a certain 
stage in its growth, must know its history or it 
suffers. Hampden-Sidney cannot afford to neglect 


its past. 

During the past ten years Dr. Alfred J Morrison, 
Hampden-Sidney, Va., has collected a mass of mate- 
rial bearing on the history of the college; and having 
had experience in historical research he feels capable 
of doing the subject in a measure justice. He pro- 
poses to publish by subscription a history of the 
college, within the compass of 300 pages, and in the 
form of the General Catalogue. Price, $1.25 net. 

The material assembled, and to be assembled 
would be treated about as follows: 


I. Introduction, 
Some account of conditions precedent to the es- 
tablishment of the college: Civil and religious 
status of Southside Virginia, 1755-1775. 


II. Administration of Samuel Stanhope 
John Blair Smith, 1775-1789 
Academy and College: Revolutionary War and its 
effects; The Charter; Efforts for State aid; Plant 
of the “Old College.” 


Smith and 


Difficulties, 
Rice; 


1789-1806. 
Beginning of the Lit- 


III. Reactions and 
Lacy, Alexander, and 
erary Societies. 
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IV. Administration of Dr. Moses Hoge, 1807-1820. 
Importance of the period and of Dr. Hoge’s wo: 
in solidifying the institution; War of 1812; B. 
ginning of the Theological Department an: 
Seminary. 


V. Administration of Jonathan P. Cushing, 1821-182 
Equipment and organization of the “New College 
Cushing’s great work of development and mod 
ernization. 


VI. Administrations from 1836 to 1847. 
Difficulties of the period; ‘T'ne Medical Colleg: 
Theological strife. 


VII. Administration of Dr. Lewis Green, 1848-1856. 
Reorganization; Financial policies. 


VIII. Administration of Dr J. M. P. Atkinson, 1857- 
civil War, before and after. 
} 
IX. Administration of Dr. Richard McIlwaine, 1883- 
The New South, and adaptations; Removal of the 
Seminary, beginning a new era. 


X. Appendices. 
Illustrative Documents, etc. 


SCHOOL NEWS 


SCHOOL LIFE AT’ ACQUINTON HIGH SCHOOL 


H. H. Blackwell. 
' 

On December 8th, there was organized at Acquin- 
ton High School a Junior Improvement League, 
which had for its purpose the advancement of school 
acfivities, and physical conditions, and to place as 
far as possible the initiative on the pupils them- 
selves. How well this League acromplished its 
aims, we shall now endeavor to show. 

We immediately began to have regular programs, 
once every two weeks, at which the public was in- 
vited, and debates, orations and declamations were 
rendered. These meetings were a great success from 
the beginning, and never did the interest wane. 
When notice came of an oratorical contest to be held 
between the High Schools of King William and King 
and Queen counties, the members of the League were 
delighted at the opportunity. 

When the contest took place at Venter High 
School, a large crowd went ten miles from Acquin- 
ton to see her representative win against five other 
able contestants. The trophy was a handsome gold 
medal. This was the first great victory for Acquin- 
ton, and it served as a stimulus to urge them on to 
further accomplishments. 

The next public function in which the League took 
part was an entertainment on the 23d of February. 
This entertainment consisted of a play, a dialogue, 
a monologue, and various recitations, the Patrons’ 
League giving an oyster supper at the end. 

This entertainment was a perfect success in every 
way. The dramatic art displayed by the pupils sur- 
prised every one, even themselves. Here, too, the 
League was materially benefited from a financial 
standpoint. 

Spring was now attention was 


approaching, and 


naturally called to out-of-door sports. So having 
some money in the treasury, and raising more by 
private subscriptions, the League purchased a base- 
ball outfit, consisting of suits, gloves, etc.; a basket 
ball outfit for the girls, and two tennis outfits; and 
the respective clubs were organized, all under the 
auspices of the Junior League. 

The baseball] team so far has won two games, tied 
one and lost one. 

Probably the largest function in which the school 
has taken part was an interscholastic field meet, in 
which the schools of King William and King and 
Queen took part. It was held here on Easter Mon- 
day, April 8th. Here Acquinton High School added 
to her fame by capturing the gold medal given to 
the best all-round athlete, the banner awarded the 
school scoring the largest number of points, and 
eight out of the nine prizes, given one for each 
event. The score by schools was: Acquinton High 
School, 71; Venter High School, 6, and West Point 
High School, 10. Some of the records made were 
as follows. 

Running High Jump—Won by George Trimmer, 
A. H. S., 4 feet 9 inches. 

Standing Broad Jump—Won by WHliam Gary, W. 
P. H. S., 9 feet 3% inches. 

Pole Vaulting—Won by John Garber, A. H. &S., 8 
feet 3 inches. 

One Quarter Mile Race—Won by Walter Garber, 


A. H. S. (No time.) 
100 Yards Dash—Won by Rowland Edwards, 
A. . & 


Throwing Baseball—Won by John Garber, A. H.S&., 
105 yards 14 inches. 

Throwing Sixteen Pound Shct—Won by 
Trimmer, A. H. S., 26 feet 5 inches. 

Relay Race of 1,000 Yards—Won by Acquinton 
High School. 


George 
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In the afternoon of the same day Acquinton’s base- 
ill team met the nine from Venter High School, 
nd again Acquinton wag victorious, winning the 
ame by the score of 6 to 2. 

Refreshments were sold on the grounds, this fea- 
ire being managed entirely by the girls of the 
eague. 

Although being very successful in athletics, the 
|[eague has not forgotten to take care of the lite- 
rary side of life. The regular programs have con- 
tinued with increasing interest. And on last Friday, 
hough meeting with apparent defeat, the League 
ook part in probably tae most beneficial contest 
of the season. This was a debate with Venter High 
school, Venter winning a handsome loving cup, 
which they will keep in their possession until next 
vear, when it will be again contested for by i.e two 
schools. This debate was the beginning of a series 
of five annual contests between the two rival schools. 
Each time the cup is won the name of the winning 
school is engraved upon it, and the school winning 
it three times will retain it permanently. The 
judges in this debate were Mr. H. L. Lewis, Com- 
monwealth’s Attorney of King William; Mr. Mitchel, 
attorney-at-law, and Dr. James S. Wilson, professor 
of History, William and Mary College, the latter 
giving us a very interesting talk. 

The League is ever on the alert, and it has now 
in view other events, the results of which cannot 
yet be determined. 

Besides from these functions which I have men- 
tioned above, the League has accomplished much in 
the way of improving the school along every line, 
and the members have at all times kept in mind the 
paramount object of improving their minds and 
bodies by diligent class work. 

We have tried to give as near as possible the ex- 
isting conditions at our school, and we have endea- 
vored to show that a rural schoo! need not be a 
dead, passive instrument, but a real live, working 
agent, a pleasant and enjoyable home, in which 
young, active minds and bodies can develop. 





TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 


Richmond, Va., May 17, 1912. 
Mr. R. L. Blanton, 
Editor The Virginia Journal of Education, City. 
My Dear Mr. Blanton: 

Will you kindly find space in your valuable Journal 
for the following items in regard to the “Teachers’ 
Pension Law?” 

It is generally known throughout the State that 
there has been some opposition to the present law. 
This opposition came principally from the south- 
western portion of the State and from Culpeper 
county. Sixty-five county Teachers’ Associations 
were heard from on this subject. Ninety-four per 
cent. of this number endorsed the present law, nota- 
bly the Culpeper Association. Our law-makers saw fit 
to amend the pension law, strengthening it in some 
minor points. They also gave an increase of $3,v00.00, 
this increase being given on account of Clause 11% 
opening the law as far back as 1902. We hope by 
the protective clauses and good management that 
the pensions will not have to be prorated. 

Enclosed you will find some interesting extracts 
from an address delivered before the Pittsburg 
Teachers’ Association by Dr. Lyman A. Best, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Retirement, New York City. 

Most sincerely, 
Cornetia S. TAaYLor, 

Chairman Teachers’ Pension Committee, T. C. A. 

Richmond, Va. 
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“While other countries have recognized the value 

of such laws for many years, the United States has 
been far in the rear. Russia has had retirement 
laws for teachers since 1819; Saxony since 15840. 
Twenty-six of the German States have such laws; 
and England has had laws cf this character since 
1848. Italy has had teachers’ retirement laws tor 
many years; Genoa and France for more than fifty 
years. Nearly all the Cantons of Switzerland have 
such laws. Other countries with teachers’ retire- 
ment laws are, Ireland, Mexico, Chile, Spain, Servia, 
Austria, Belgium, Swecen, Norway, Japan, Ontario 
and Quebec, Australia, Finland and Argentine Re 
yublic. 
; It is said that Germany has the best schools in 
the world, and the German teachers have been pen- 
sioned for very many years. A German teacher who 
has rounded out fifty years of service can be retired 
on full salary. The argument advanced in Germany 
is that teachers, of all the State officers, are the 
ones who deserve the highest consideration, and they 
are the ones who are most likely to sacrifice their 
health in the discharge of their duties. 

In suggesting the following pians for the retire- 
ment of teachers I have borne in mind the experi- 
ence in Brooklyn and New York, as well as the ex- 
perience of other communities whose retirement 
laws have just been outlined 

Three plans are given as follows: 

I. The retirement fund to be maintained entirely 
by the teachers. 

Il. The retirement fund to be maintained by the 
teachers and by the community, by equal contribu- 
tions from each. 

Ill. The retirement fund to be maintained entirely 
by the community. 

There are many who advocate “Plans I. and III.” 
Most self-respecting teachers prefer to share in the 
support of a retirement fund. Many even prefer te 
contribute all, as outlined in “Plan I.” and as was 
done by the Brooklyn teachers. Advocates of “Plan 
Ill.” are numerous, and they will be numerous until 
the State recognizes the worth of the teacher. Until 
the Utopian era arrives, the safe and sane plan is 
for us to unite in the effort to encourage the sentl- 
ment of mutual support for retirement funds—the 
teachers and the community bearing equal share in 
the cost and thus avoid an approach to paternalism 
toward which “Plan III.” leads. 

Teachers should be the very last ones to sow seed 
which will result in the growth of paternalism, so 
prevalent in European countries, but which ‘as no 
place in America. 

Andrew Carnegie has solved the problem for the 
college professor. When such men as Doctor Harris 
and Doctor Eliot accept pensions from the Carnegie 
fund, certainiy no public school teacher can refuse 
to accept an annuity, especially when the teachers 
themselves contribute largely toward the mainte 
nance of the fund. 





NEW KENT 


“School Day” for New Kent county was held at 
the Courthouse on April 19th; while the crowd was 
somewhat smaller than last year, the exhibits were 
far superior. 

They were a credit to all who contested in the 
various lines of work. This was only the second 
year of such work for New Kent, and we feel sure 
that many new converts were made to the “new 
fangled education” by the last fair. 

Hasten the day when all the older people will real- 
ize that the three R's alone are not all that is needed 
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to make a useful citizen, but that as well as edu- 
cated brains, we must have educated hands. 

Not least among the pleasures of the day was a 
short but forceful speech from Supt. W. B. Coggin, 
just before introducing the invited speaker of the 
day, ex-Governor A. J. Montague, who, as always, 
was both witty and wise. 

We believe that every one went home with a de- 
termination to do better with each succeeding year, 
to “build more stately mansions as the swift seasons 
roll.” 

Manet Atcort Biree, Secretary. 























The school buildings shown above are in Western 
Branch District, Norfolk county, and have just been 
completed at a cost of $24,800 each. Each contains 
eight rooms, the principal's office, an assembly hall, 
basement, and has been equipped with up-to-date 
furniture, the best system of heating, ventilation 
and sewerage, and has electric call bells and speak- 
ing tubes. 

The building at the top is at Prentis Park, and is 
used only for grammar school work. The one below 
is at Port Norfolk, and is both a grammar and high 
school. The building to the right of the new one 
was erected about five years ago, but the unusual 
growth of this community demanded that the school 
facilities be more than doubled. 


REPORTS FROM CITIZENS’ LEAGUES OF VIR- 
GINIA.—Continued. 


The hopeful note in the following reports is 
worthy of a profound consideration, in that the 
ability to control environments is so strongly indi- 
cated. For the information of the leagues I beg to 


state that the card index in this office shows varyin 
degrees of activity and each league is rated accord 
ingly. A red signal on the card indicates full a 
tivity, a yellow, semi-activity, while a black signa 
means no report of any kind. These black signale: 
leagues must through your efforts and ours, be 
changed into red ones. We bespeak your full co 
operation and you are welcome to all our best. 
Mrs. L. R. DASHTELL, 
Director of Leagues. 


THE WOODSTOCK LEAGUE 


The Woodstock Civic League has undertaken 
a plan for improving and beautifying the grounds of 
the Woodstock Graded and High School. A rough 
plan of the grounds and buildings is submitted 
under same cover as this letter. Our plan is a three- 
fold one. 

There is a rather irregular rise in the grounds 
lying just in front of the schoo] building. This we 
wish to grade off giving it an even slope to the fence 
between the railroad and school grounds. This will 
give, then, a gradual slope to the ground from the 
walk in front of the building to the railroad tracks. 
The earth removed wim be used to fill up places 
adjacent to the place from which the earth has 
been removed so as to give the whole area a gradual 
and even slope. 

At present we have 196 feet of concrete walk in 
front of the school building. This walk is five feet 
wide. We find this walk entirely insufficient to meet 
the needs of our growing school. We, therefore, shall 
lay another five foot concrete walk beside the pres 
ent one. We will run this ten foot walk twenty feet 
beyond the northern limit of the present walk. Then 
at the end of this, and at right angles to the present 
walk, we will run a walx 105 feet by: ten feet to the 
railroad platform. At present we march diagonally 
from the end of the walk to the depot and then down 
by the depot; sometimes among baggage trucks and 
milk trucks; very much to the confusion of the 
operatives of the same, as well as to ourselves. By 
the use of the proposed walk we pass down some 
thirty feet above this place, and then down the plat- 
form to the crossing; thereby avoiding any con- 
fusion, as well as lessening the danger of injury to 
the children and others using this crossing. 

We propose to place a privet hedge around three 
sides of the school grounds, as indicated by the lines 
in green ink. This hedge will also be placed on 
two sides of the quadrangle immediately in front of 
the building. Also we shall plant a number of Nor- 
way maples, Norway spruces and other ornamental 
trees at various points on the school grounds. At 
a number of places in nooks and corners we shall 
plant shrubbery, such as spireas, syringras, altheas 
and the like. Of course in all this planting we mean 
to preserve the idea of large open spaces so that 
when the whole has matured it will present a pleas- 
ing appearance. 

A careful and conservative estimate of the ex- 
penses of the proposed improvements is as follows: 
Grading grounds $200, concrete walk $175, and plant- 
ing of hedge trees and shrubbery (including pur- 
chase price of same) $200; making a total of $575. 
The money for these improvements does not come 
from public funds but is raised by our league from 
entertainments, donations, suppers and such other 
sources aS may seem appropriate. 

The fact that the town of Woodstock owns the 
land adjacent to the depot and almost surrounding 
it—makes it possible to improve the grounds to an 
extent that very likeiy could not be done if the 
land were owned by individuals. Furthermore, while 
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the town owns this piece of ground it would not 
rmit the construction of warenouses or other un- 
ghtly buildings too near the depot, for these would 
stand out in sharp contrast before the beautiful yet 
simple architecture of the depot. 

Your depot here is one of the finest on this di- 
ision of the road. We are proud of it. Yet at 
present the land surrounding it is blank and bare. 
Our plan would change all this and make the sur- 
roundings of the depot attractive like the depot it- 
self; so that the whole may give the travelling pub- 
lic a favorable impression of our town as well as 
of your property. We venture the assertion, that 
the ticket sales from the Woodstock office are more 
than from any other point between Alexandria and 
Harrisonburg. 

As the time for beginning these improvements is 
near at hand, we would appreciate your early con- 
sideration of this matter. C. Vv. SHOEMAKER 


THE ALDIE LEAGUE 


At your request I subm.: the following statement 
of the results_of our past efforts and our plans for 
the future betterment of the Aldie Graded School. 

First. An additional school room 20”x28”, and a 
vestibule 10”x20” were built to the original two-room 
building, at a cost of $850, of whcih $350 was sub- 
scribed by the patrons and friends of the school. 
Additional windows were placed in the other rooms 
and the desks arranged so that the light would not 
hurt the pupils’ eyes. 

Second. “Patrons’ Day” was observed as a general 
clean-up and improvement occasion. Eight or ten 
patrons brought teams, wagons, plows and tools 
with which to level and fill in the school grounds; 
the fence was repaired and whitewashed: fifteen 
shade trees were planted, and rubbish was removed. 
A few pictures were placed upon the walls and the 
school rooms were decorate. with autumn leaves, 
chrysanthemums and roses. Teachers, patrons and 
pupils all worked together in these much needed im- 
provements. 

At night suitable exercises, followed by an oyster 
supper, were held in the new school auditorium, 
formed by throwing two of tae rooms into one by 
folding doors. Prof. A. B. Chandler, Prof. Settle, 
and our esteemed District Superintendent of Schools 
made interesting and helpful addresses, which we 
believe will result in still larger and better things 
for our boys and girls Twenty dollars were netted 
from oyster supper. 

There is need for much improvement yet among 
which we would mention: 

1. The establishment of a good high school by 
next session. We already have eleven students 
taking high school branches in part. 

2. Consolidation of three neighboring schools with 
this one, and the running of at least two wagons 
for the pupils. 

3. Additional land for school grounds: many of 
the patrons favor it and an adjoining lot can now 
be secured at a reasonable price. 

4. Further grading and drainage of 
grounds is badly needed. 

5. Further improvement and equipment to the 
building, including painting of whole building, 
desks, blackboards, maps, library, an organ, and, if 
consolidation of other schools is effected, an addi- 
tional room. 

We believe that the same co-operation as in the 
past six months of Superintendent of School Board, 
patrons and pupils will secure every one of the above 
objects in twelve months’ time. 

Sincerely yours, 


present 


M. E. Hansew. 
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Petersburg, Va. Apri: 25, 1912. 
Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, 
State Capitol, Richmond, Va. 
Dear Madam: 
Enclosed you will find the report of the Crater 


League: 

We held our annual] meeting last month and all 
of the old officers were elected to succeed themselves 

The membership roll has been revised, and only 
the names of the active members put upon it, and 
there are twenty-six with prospects of more being 
added at the next meeting. 

The league has been a great benefit to the com- 
munity here in a social way, and the fence built is 
a decided improvement to the school grounds. When 
the concrete walk is made and the yard graded our 
little school will present a very pleasing appearance. 

The league also proposes to use its influence in 
having the electric car line extended. As it is now, 
etrangers who wish to visit the Crater are obliged 
to walk quite a distance or hire a conveyance to 
take them there. It will also be an advantage to the 
people who live out this way. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. E. E. McKesson, Secretary. 


(To be continued.) 





Lexington, Va., May 6, 1912. 
The annual meeting of the Gamma Chapter of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society was held in the Chapel of 
Washington and Lee on the evening of Friday, May 
3. Dr. Henry Louis Smith, president-elect of the 
University, delivered the address of the occasion, 
his subject being “The Cultural Value of Scientific 


Training.” At the conclusion of the address the 
initiatory ceremonies were held, and the following 
members were added to the chapter: From the 
alumni, Hon. W. L. McCorkle, of New York; Dr. 


Thomas A. Ashby, of Baltimore; Dr. Edward Ran- 
dall, Jr., of Galveston, Texas; E. W. Barrett, editor 
of the Age-Herald, Birmingham, Ala.; Colonel] Robert 
E. Lee, Jr., of Washington, D. C., and Hon. A. W. 
Gaines, of Chattanooga, Tenn. From the faculty: 
Dr. W. LeConte Stevens. From the graduating class: 
J. N. Daniel, of Chipley, Fla.; L. R. Craighill, of 
Richmond, Va.; 8S. P. Harman, of Staunton, Va.; 
Ira Lemmon, of North Wilkesboro, N. C.; W. M. 
Miller, of Lexington, Va.;: W. F. Milling, of Frank- 
lin, La.; R. D. Ramsey, of Camden, Ark., and James 
Somerville, Jr., of Vaiden, Miss. Among the visit- 
ing members of the fraternity were Dr. 8S. T. More- 
land, of McDonough, Md.; Lucien H. Cocke, of Roa- 
noke; Thomas D. Ranson, of Staunton; 8. F. Kirk- 
patrick, and Mosby G. Perrow, of Lynchburg 

Announcement has been made of the following 
speakers for the coming Commencement: Rt. Rev. 
Beverly D. Tucker, Bishop Co-Adjutor of Southern 
Virginia, will preach the baccalaureate sermon on 
Sunday morning, June 9; Hon. William Hodges 
Mann, Governor of Virginia, will deliver the address 
before the graduating class on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, June 12; the address before the alumni will 
be made on the evening of Tuesday, June 11, by Hon. 
James L. Slayden, of the class of 1873, member of 
Congress from Texas. 

The summer Jaw school, which was conducted last 
summer by Professor Abram P. Staples, will be con- 
tinued this year by Professor Staples. He will be 


assisted in the work by Judge Waller Staples, of 
Roanoke, and Mr. D. C. Moomaw, a member of this 
year's senior law class. 

Dr. W. 8. Currell, professor of English here, will 
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lecture during the coming summer in the summer 
school of New York University. 

Dr. J. R. Howerton, head of the Department of 
Philosophy, is representing Washington and Lee at 
the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the foundation of the Theological Seminary of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, which is being held there this 
week. 

Alumni meetings were held during the month of 
April in Baltimore and Washington. On the even- 
ing of April 13 Dr. T. A. Ashby, a loyal alumnus of 
Baltimore, entertained a number of alumni at his 
home, President-elect Smith being the guest of 
honor, and on the 15th a reception was held by the 
Washington Alumni Association at Rauscher’s for 
the purpose of having the District of Columbia 
alumni meet Dr. Smita. Mr. John L. Campbell, 
treasurer of the University, was present at both 
gatherings. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF MISS LUCILE 
COLE 


Whereas an all-wise Providence has deemed it 
best to remove to another sphere of usefulness the 
sainted soul of our fellow teacher, Miss Lucile Cole, 
we the members of the Danville Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, do hereby desire to express our profound sorrow 
and sincere sympathy for the bereaved family; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, 1. That in this death, the first out of 
our corps of teachers in five years, the entire school 
system has sustained the loss of one who, though 
the youngest, was one of the most conscientious and 
sueccessful of the entire body of teachers. 

Resolved, 2. That our loss is her infinite gain. 
That we thank our Heavenly Father for the abiding 
presence of her sweet life and the beautiful example 
of enthusiasm and devotion to her chosen work 
which she gave us. 

Resolved, 3. That we extend to her devoted mother 
and sister and other members of her family our 
heartfelt sympathy, reminding them that in their 
grief, “Ye sorrow not even as others who have no 
hope.” 

Resolved, 4. That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family of our deceased sister, a copy be 
spread on the records of our Associations and a 
copy be sent to the Virginia School Journal and 
Danville Register for publication. 

(Signed ) KATE FLYNN, 
GRACE BENDALL, 
Rusy BeErcer. 
Danville, Va., April 2, 1912. 


TO PRIZE LIFE’S HARDNESS. 


To prize life’s hardness! find delight in ways 
That scale the hill-crest and the loftier air; 
To rouse some bird-song in the desolate days 
When winter holds the forest frozen and bare; 
To wear the cypress as though laurel-wreathed; 
To lure a smile from brows that darkly frown; 
To say to traits of evil, age-bequeathed, 
“Ye may be blotted out!—and fight them down. 
To take what Heaven or Circumstance has sent 
And bend it to the making of a man! 
This is the aim whereto my days are blent, 
My fond endeavor, waking vision, plan. 
O life! O earth! I prize ve for your smart, 
And for your rudeness I am glad at heart. 
—James H. West, in “The Ninth Paradise.” 


A WARNING TO BOYS. 


The cigarette is the Ameri:an abomination. \o 
cigarette victim can climb to the top of the ladder 
Chief Justice Brewer. 

I do not believe there is an agency more destruc- 
tive of soul, mind and body, or more subversive of 
good morals than the cigarette. The fight against 
the cigarette is a fight for civilization. This is my 
opinion as an educator.—Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 

Of the large number of boys brought before me 
charged with various crimes, and ranging in years 
from 10 to 20, ninety per cent. are cigarette smokers 
This certainly goes to prove that the boys who do 
not smoke cigarettes keep from the paths leading to 
the criminal court. This “little white devil,” caiied 
the cigarette, is doing more to harm our boys than 
any other thing.—Judge Leroy B. Crane. 

The cigarette habit is cer.ainly one of the very 
worst habits that attack the boyhood, and therefore 
the manhood of this nation; there is no question 
that it is one of the leading factors in the crimi 
nality of a large per cent. of the young boys ia the 
reformatory institutions of the nation, and every 
effort to eliminate this evil deserves the encourage- 
ment of the American people. I sometimes wish | 
could give up the bench for a year or two to get out 
and help in a sort of evangelical work in fighting 
the causes of juvenile weakness, misery and crime.— 
Judge Ben B. Lindsay. 





DEAR OLD VIi.wINIA. 


The mountains nowhere seem so grand, 

Nowhere such flowers and fertile land, 

Nowhere do sunbeams kiss the strand 
As in Virginia. 


Friends nowhere else are quite so true, 
Their warm heart's blood is royal blue; 
A hearty welcome awaits you 

In Old Virginia. 


Men revere sweet woman’s name, 
They die to shield her virtue’s fame; 
For lovers nowhere love the same 

As in Virginia. 


If you haven’t seen earth’s paradise, 

It is because your luckless eyes 

Have ne’er beheld a clear sunrise 
O’er Old Virginia. 


And when I meet death’s fatal rod, 
Please take me back to that dear sod, 
That I may rise to meet my God 

In Old Virginia. 


For boasting of his native land, 
Won't you forgive a homesick man, 
Because he loves each grain of sand 
In Old Virginia. 
—Clarence B. Strouse. 





THE ABIDING RECORD. 


A man of Nineveh wrote on bricks of clay, 
Fire-tried and hardened, to preserve his fame; 
But nothing of this record’s left to-day 
To stir man’s praises or evoke his blame. 


A Man of Galilee wrote on the sand, 
Sad-faced and thoughtful, recking not of fame; 
And lo! the world still has his message, and 
The nations know and reverence His name! 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Ricumonp, Va., May 1, 1912. 

0 Division Superintendents: 

The committee having charge of the examination 
of teachers, after giving the matter very careful con- 
ideration and advising with a number of teachers 
nd school officials, have decided to utilize the ser- 
ices of the division superintendents in providing 
or a dualistic or two-fold examination of the papers. 
They will be valued first by the division superinten- 
lent in whose county or city they are prepared and 
ifterwards by a State Examiner. 

The committee feels that this course offers many 
iivantages: First, to the division superintendent 
himself, in giving him a more thorough knowledge 
of the qualifications of applicants for schools in his 
division and in creating that higher regard for the 
work and influence of his office which will come 
from the recognition of the fact that he is entrusted 
with substantial obligations pertaining to the high 
function of passing on the papers of candidates to 
teach school. 

It also enables the superintendent to stand before 
his people as one who is charged with important 
duties of a scholastic and professional nature during 
the vacation period which is quite lengthy in some 
divisions; while the money he will save the State 
will serve at least to show his appreciation of the 
increased salary of his present term. 

The plan offers, in the second place, distinct advan- 
tages to the teacher. The superintendent who knows 
the applicant’s worth and work is sometimes able 
to value an answer, not absolutely and technically 
responsive, more justly than a stranger, and the 
State Examiner will be able to see that the valu- 
ation should not be disturbed. The two-fold exami- 
nation will also insure a fair valuation of every 
question and will prevent the occasional nodding 
that must occur where one mind alone plunges 
through the dreary waste of answer after answer 
and page after page. 

In the third place, the plan offers many advan- 
tages to the State. It will save not a little in the 
way of cost, as a State Examiner can go over papers 
already valued by another in much less time and 
with far greater confidence in his conclusions. It is 
well nigh impossible to omit papers or make mis- 
takes in summing up results. With the help given 
by the first examination it is believed that one mind, 
that of the State Examiner, may pass on all of the 
papers on one subject, a result not hitherto accom- 
plished. This makes a real State standard. 

The work of the one hundred and three division 
superintendents will save much time, as well as 
money, and it is certain taat no unreasonable delay 
will occur as soon as the system begins to work 
smoothly. 

The division superintendents, therefore, will dis- 
regard the instructions contained in Form X—No. 
114 to the extent of holding the papers ten days for 
examination. 

The papers will be assorted as prescribed in Form 
X—No. 114 and will be valued question by question 
by the division superintendent before they are for- 
warded to the Department of Public Instruction. 
The superintendent will place his valuation of the 


answer or answers to each question or block of ques- 
tions on the left-hand margin of the paper and sur- 
round the number giving his grading with a circle. 
It is suggested that a blue pencil be used for this 
purpose. He will also enter the grades on Form E— 
No. 4, in ink. The name-slips (Form E—No. 3) will 
be sealed in an envelope and sent in with papers. 

It is suggested that the superintendent value ques- 
tion 1 or block 1 on all the papers of each subject 
and then pass to question 2 or biock 2 and so on, 
This will save much time over the method of read- 
ing each paper through before the next is consid- 
ered. The plan makes the grading more uniform 
also, and easier. 

The division superintendents are cautioned against 
being too strict or technical in making their varu- 
ations. They are not being tested; it is the appli- 
cant for a teacher's certificate alone who must go 
through with this ordeal and he deserves full credit 
for all fair and sensible answers—one might almost 
say observations. But even after this caution has 


been given I fancy the State Examixers will raise 
far more grades than they will lower. 

Each division superintendent will please acknow!l- 
edge the receipt of this circular on May 3d or 4th 


and state how many took the examination in his 
division. Please use a postal card, as the replies 
can be more easily filed in that shape. 
Respectfully, 
J. D. EGGLESTON, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 





ACTS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AFFECT: 
ING PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
R. C. STEARNES. 

Compared with the record made by the Legisla- 
tures of 1908 and 1910, the Acts of the General As- 
sembly which met in Richmond on January 10, 1912, 
are few and unimportant so far as education is con- 
cerned. This was not due to any lack of interest 
on the part of the Legislature, particularly in the 
common schools. It is rather to be ascribed to the 
excellent results achieved under the acts which had 
been passed by previous Legislatures, showing that 
very few changes were needed. 

In the following digest of the public school legis- 
lation of our last General Assembly, I shall try to 
indicate in brief paragraphs the general nature of 
each act affecting the public schools. 

Chapter 46, section 824 of the Code, is amended so 
as to require the title of any property purchased by 
district school trustees to be examined and approved 
in writing by a competent and discreet attorney-at- 
law, who shall be designated by the judge of the cir- 
cuit court for the circuit wherein the real estate is 
located. The approval shall be recorded along with 
the deed or other papers by which the title is con- 
veyed, and the pay of the said attorney fixed by the 
court. 

In Chapter 139 appears the act in relation ‘o the 
assessment of the rolling stock of railroad corpora- 
tions for local taxation. The effect of this act will 
be to have the rolling stock of railroad corporations 
assessed for the benefit of the various counties and 
school districts through which the railroad runs in- 
stead of being assessed at the principal office of the 
respective corporations. The county, city, or town 
in which the prifcipal office of such company is 
located gets 25 per centum of the gross amount of 
taxes so levied, and the remaining 75 per centum is 
divided among the counties, school districts, etc., 
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through which the railroad passes. This act will 
Zive many count school districts additional reve 
nue iron ilroad taxatior 

In Chapter ] appears the act amending the act 
which constituted the United Agricultural Board. 
This board | ealter will be composed of the Gov- 
ernor of th the state Superintendent of Pub 
lie Instructi : er 1 director of the demon- 
stration wo ( tl Uni 1 States Department of 
Agriculture t} Virginia director or demonstrator 
of the United Stat Ly rtment of Agriculture, and 
whenever dees i proper and necessary by the said 
hoard it ma lect as members a representative from 
the dairy divisi n resentative from the hor- 
ticultural divi yf nited States Department 
of Agriculture The board will take charge of and 
conduct the « ( tration ( in the State of Vir- 
ginia in connection and ec eration with the United 
State Department « Agriculture, and shall, as fast 
“as appropriati by tl veral counties are made 
and its own fur ill permit, extend its work until 
every county in the State shall be occupied and in- 
terested in improved methods of agriculture. The 
boys’ corn clut ind the girls’ garden clubs will be 
under the control of tris board 

In Chapter fh, tion 1527 of the Code, was 
amended so to provide that no mayor, member 


othe! 
eligible to 
schools, 


officer of a city, town, 

the office of division 
superintendent of or clerk of a city council, 
or county school board, provided that nothing in the 
act shall apply to towns of than one thousand 
inhabitants 

In Chapter 258 appears the excellent suggestion of 
Dr. S. T. A. Kent, of Halifax county, that the State 
Board of Education shall be required to place in the 
term report a column requiring the teachers to re- 
port the amount paid for adopted school books for 
each pupil during the year, 

One of the most important acts is found in chap- 
ter 321, amending section 1492 and section 1493 of 
the Code. ‘his act provides that whenever a school 
is so situated in one district that it is with the ap- 
proval of the division superntendent attended by 
children of another district, the board of the district 
other than that in which the school is located shall, 
in the absence of an agreement, or when no agree- 
ment can be reached, pay for each child to the dis- 
trict in which the school is located the cost of edu- 
cation per pupil enrolled, to be determined by the 
division superintendent of schools with right of 
appeal by any person interested or either of the dis- 
trict school boards, either with reference to the pro- 
priety of said attendance by children of another dis- 
trict, or the cost of educztion as aforesaid, within 
90 days, the said appeal to be made in writing to the 
school trustee electoral board, and the State Board 
of Education is given power and required to make 
regulations whereby the children of one district may 
attend school in an adjoining district in an adjoin- 
ing county or city. 

It is further provided that any person domiciled 
in this State, who is a resident in any other school 
district in the State, may send his children to any 
public free school in any school district of the State 
at the expense of the school district in which he re- 
sides upon such terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the board of the district in which he is 


of council, treasurer o1 
or county shall be 
a 


less 


domiciled. and any guardian is given the same 
privilege for his wards, provided that the school 
district in which said parent or guardian resides 


shall have the right of appeal to the school trustee 


electoral board of the county, which said trustee 
electoral board shall decide finally which are just 
and proper terms and conditions in each case; and 
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child.en whose parents or guardians do not re 
in a city shall be received in the public schools of 
said city only upon guch terms and condition 
may be prescribed by the school board thereof, 
ject to an appeal to the Board of Educat 
Children living with and entirely supported by : 
dents of a district shall be admitted to the pu 
free schools of the district as if they were child 


State 


of said residents. 
Chapter 329 contains the new act in regard to 
teachers who have been placed upon the retired 


teachers’ list It provides 
the retired teachers’ list 


that teachers placed 
under Class A shall recs 

a pension only so long as their mental or phys 
disabilities continue, and may have their names 
moved from said list at their own request at a 
time, or the tate Board of Health or the Sta 
Board of Education may at any time, and shal! at 
intervals not exceeding three years, require a nev 
examination of any person receiving a pension unde; 
Class A to determine whether said person is still in- 
capable of rendering efficient service as a teacher } 
reason of mental or physical infirmity or old ag 
and if either of said boards shall be of the opinion 
that said disability no longer exists, the State Board 
of Education shall, after thirty days’ notice, remove 
said recipient of a pension from the said retired 
teachers’ list. The act also provides that any female 
teacher unmarried at the time the pension was 
applied for or granted heretofore, placed on the re- 
tired teachers’ list of this State who taught in th: 
public schools an aggregate of less than thirty years, 
cr who was less than fifty years old at the time she 
was placed on the retired teachers’ list, shall be 
removed from said list after thirty days’ notice if 
it shall appear that she has heretofore married or 
shall hereafter marry, and the same applies to 
female teachers hereafter placed upon the retired 
teachers’ list. In case any person is removed from 
the retired list he will be restored to the same rights 
and conditions regarding certificates as he possessed 
at the time he made application to be placed on the 
retired teachers’ list; and it is also provided that 
the claims in the pension law requiring a person to 
have taught a certain number of years since July 1, 
1908, shall not apply to a person so removed from 
the retired teachers’ list, or who voluntarily retires 
therefrom, in case he makes an application for a 
pension either under Class A or Class B at any 
future time. 

Chapter 348 of the Code affects treasurer’s com- 
missions by providing that commissions for collect- 
ing county funds, county school funds and district 
school funds shall no longer be estimated upon all 
of these funds considered as one sum, but each of 
said funds shall be treated as a separate and dis- 
tinct fund. Treasurers’ commissions are usually 5 
per cent. on the first $25,000, and 3% per cent. on 
the residue. Treating the said funds mentioned 
above as separate funds will have the effect of giving 
the treasurers 5 per cent. on larger sums of money 
than has been the custom in the past. 

The Appropriation Bill found in Chapter 137 of 
the Acts gives to the public schools the following 
amounts: 

Such sums as will be sufficient to pay the amount 
required by section 1507 of the Code, which is the 
section providing for the regular State school taxes, 
and the further sum of $465,000. It is estimated 


that this will give the common schools between 
$14,000 and $30,000 more than they received this 
year. While they get a smaller direct appropriation 


by the Legislature, the section is so worded as to 
give them more money than they have received 
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during the past two years under section .507 of the 
Code. During these two years all of the delinquent 
capitation, real estate and personal property taxes 
have been deducted, but the law as it now stands 
will give the schools 90 per cent. of all such taxes, 
which amounts to about $70,000 more than they 
would receive if all of the delinquent school taxes 
were charged against the fund. ‘This act of the 
Legislature restores the public schools to the favor- 
able condition they occupied from 1882 to 1910. 

Appropriation for high schools, $100,000 

Appropriation for normal training instruction in 
high schools, $15,000. 

Appropriation for 
$5,000. 

Out of the common school tax $32,000 will be de- 
voted to Agricultural Departments in high schools 
instead of $30,000 under the present law, and 
$75,000 is given to Rural Graded Schools of two, 
three, and four rooms instead of $25,000, as hereto- 
fore. 

Out of the same fund $1,000 is given to the school 
at the Laurel Reformatory, $600 to the school at the 
Negro Reformatory, and $600 to the school at the 
Virginia Home and Industrial wchool for Girls in 
Chesterfield county. 

During next year the teachers’ pension fund will 
receive $8,000 from the State instead of $5,000, as 
heretofore given, but for the second year covered by 
the Appropriation Bill the amount for teachers’ pen- 
sions is reduced to the present sum of $5,000. 


libraries in public schools, 





Questions on Teachers Reading Course 
Continued from last month 


b. Groups of studies. 


(a) Language and Literature. 
(b) Science. 
(c) Mathematics. 
(d) History. 
(e) Art. 
(f) Motor Activities. 
ce. The order, or sequence, of studies. 


(a) The Psychological sequence. 
(b) The logical sequence. 
(c) The “Culture Epochs.” 
d. The correlation of studies. 

(a) Concentration. 
(b) Co-ordination. 
(c) Correlation. 

(8) Some needed reforms. 


Questions on Chapter 9. 


1. Define curriculum? How must the teacher deal 
with it? 

2. Should a third-grade teacher understand eighth- 
grade work? Why, or why not? 

3. Of what value is a “Plan Book?” 

4. What does the “law of co-operation include?” 
Why? 

5. What is the basis of a course of study? 
the modifying factor? Why? 

6. Define and explain the theory of formal discip- 
line. The theory of interest. 


What 


7. Give the objective, and subjective, meanings of 
“A Study.” 

8. Explain the relative value of studies. 

9. Define perception. conception, apperception, ap- 
perception mass, and psychology. 

10. How should history be taught in the first four 
grades? 
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11. Names some fundamentals in education. Quote 


from P. W. Search’s Ideal School. 


by 
6 


the needed reforms suggested 


140. 


12. Discuss 
book. Page 
Planning the Campaign, Chapters 10 and i! 
(1) Preliminary work of the teacher 

a. How teachers are educated. 

b. Meeting the legal requiremente 


seven 


(a) What laws reguire 
(b) Duty of school officers. 
(Note—Refers to lowa schools.) 


(c) The teacher's responsibility 
ce. Securing a school 


(a) The best recommendations 
d. The contract 
(a) What it should settle. 


e. A pre-study of the field. 


(a) Ascertain the public sentiment 

(b) Secure a good boarding plac« 

(c) See that schoolhouse is in good condition 

(d) See that you have materials to work 
with. 

(e) Keen a careful record for next teacher. 

(f) Plan some definite wor) 

f. The first day. 

(a) Its importance. 

(b) A teacher's confession and some of his 
mistakes. 

(c) Some additional suggestion 


(d) Jean Mitchell's first day. 


Classification, Grading, and Promotion 
(1) The author's meaning of 
(2) Landon’s systems of school organization. 
a. The individual system. 
b. The monitorial system 
c. The collective system. 
(a) Training system. 
(b) Simultaneous, or 
d. Mixed systems 


classroom syste. 


(3) Classifying in the rural school. 
(4) A course of study for rural schoo! 
(5) Suggestions for classifying pupils 
(6) Keep a classification register. 
(7) Gradation of city schools. 

(8) Advantages of gradation. 

(9) Dangers of the graded system. 


(10) Methods of gradation. 
a. The remedy for the above dangers 
b. The term or semester plan. 
c. Mr. Search’s Ideal School. 
d. Mr. Shearer's Elizabeth plan. 
e. Mr. Kennedy’s Batavia system. 
(a) How to introduce it. 
f. Mr. T. B. Hutton’s Cambridge plan 
g. Other devices for flexible grading. 
(a) By giving strongest pupil most 
(b) By an ungraded room. 
(c) By the strong helping the weak. 
(11) Departmental teaching 
(12) The wiser course. 
a. Quotations from Dutton and Snedden. 
b. How evils are caused. 
c. The use of devices. 
d. Evolution better than revolution 


work. 


Questions on Chapters 10 and 11 


1. When is a teacher ready for promotion? Give 


reasons for your answer. 


day? 


the 


2. What should be the object of the teacher's first 
How accomplished? 
3. Discuss the mistakes and suggestions given by 


author. 
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4. Read the 
What was the 
5. What serves as a basis io1 
should the pupils be 
§. What are some of 
of the graded system? 
7. Of what value, if any, is the 


Mitchell's School.” 


success? 
classification? 
ified at first? Why? 
the advantages, and dangers, 


“Jean 
secret of her 


story of 


tiow 


clas 


Jatavia System? 


Quote Prof. Smyser’s direciionse for introducing it. 
s. wu 5 u think Mr. Hutton’s two-course plan will 
be a success? Why, or why not? 
9. What is the meaning and value of departmental 
teachin: ? Should it be introduced into the grades? 
Why? 


10. What are some of its objectionable features? 

11. What is the wiser course in the promotion of 
pupils? 

12. Name Management.” 


some writers on “School 


and 13. 


& The Daily Program, 
(1) Importance of, 
(2) Objects ol. 

a. Leads to co-operation. 
b. Previous loss of time and energy. 
c.Helps in control of school. 
d. Helps in forming good habits. 
e. Prevents friction and nervous strain. 
(3) Factors in making a program. 
a. The time element. 
b. Relative importance of subjects. 
(a) What determines time to spend on each. 
c. Succession of studies, 
(a) Meaning and signs of fatigue. 
(b) Best thought periods. 
(c) Hardest studies on nervous system. 
(4) Summary of principles 
(5) Model programs for rural school, 
(6) Keep to the program. 
a. Leave copy for next teacher. 


Chapters 12 


9, T'he Schoolroom as a Factor. 
(1) The old-time school. 
a. Quotation from Henry Sabin. 
(2) Why it should interest the entire community. 
(3) A silent teacher of morals 
(4) School hygicre and good order. 
a. Quotation frcm Dr. Johnson. 
b. Quotation from Gilbert Morrison. 
(5) The question of heaith 
a. Quotation from Dr. Hall 
b. Quotation from P. W Search. 
c. Care of the eyes. 
(a) Causes of myopia 
(b) The light of schoolroom. 
(c) Suggestions for care of eyes, 
d. Correct sitting and standing. 
(a) Results of careless positions. 
(b) Proper seats. 
e. Comfortable temperature 
f. Pure air. 
(a) Importance of. 
(b) Pupils from unclean homes. 
(c) Results of impure air, 
(d) Quotation from Landon. 
g. Contagious diseases. 
h. Care of schoolroom. 
i. Overworking the bright pupil. 
(6) Care of bookcase and other furniture. 
(7) Use and care of apparatus. 
(8) Proper decoration and its value. 
a. Quotation from Supt. L. B. Evans. 
(9) The school library. 
a. Its use. 
b. Influence of good poems. 
c. Influence of suggesting good books. 


~ 
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Questions on Chapters 12 and 13. 

1. How determine the amount of time to spend on 
each branch? 

2. Define fatigue. 
and weariness. 
is it overcome? 

3. What are the most favorable school periods? 
What branches should occupy these periods? Wiy? 

4. Name some leading principles in making a daily 
program? 

5. Should much home work be required of pupils? 
How deal with pupils coming from unclean homes? 
ration. 

9. In what Way can we 
ctherwise defacing, school 
ture should the school possess? 

10. What kind of supplementary 
be supplied? 

11. Discuss the importance of proper school deco- 

12. Of what value is a school library? How care 
for same? 


fatigu: 
How 


Distinguish between 
What ave tue -igns of fatigue? 


prevent marking, and 
property? What furni- 
Why? 

reading should 





Not Intelligible in Vocational Schools 


The pedagogue among his pupils had 
A maiden fair. 
He loved her: who would not? Her eyes 
were soft, 
And turned to his with saucy glance full 
oft; 
And, when his tiresome Latin put her out, 
Her pretty lips were all too prone to pout. 
He longed to kiss them—Love had made 
him mad— 
But did not dare. 
One morn he met her on the way to school. 
The hour was late; 
But wait he would not, could not. Thus he 
sighed : 
maid, I prithee, be my beauteous 
bride; 
Already hast thou marked, nor need 1 tell, 
That I have loved theee long and passing 
well; 
Nor time nor: absence can my passion cool, 
Let’s conjugate!” 


“Sweet 


“Ah!” with archi modesty replied the fair, 
“That would be fine; 

But ’tis impossible. For, as thou know’st, 

Small stock of learning can thy pupil boast. 

The first declension now absorbs my thought. 

I cannot conjugate: all I may dare 


Is to decline.” 
—Table Talk. 
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THE NEW COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


walls and the ceiling they’re spraying, 
ey’re scrubbing the woodwork and floors; 
eam on the blackboard is playing, 
ey're boiling the desks and the doors; 
old water pail has been scalded, 
, cup for each lassie and lad, 
no one may drink, as we all did, 
ym that old tin dipper we had. 
ve cleansed every pointer and ferrule, 
» ink wells are scrubbed out with lye, 
e books and the slates are made sterile, 
rhe old well is filled up and dry; 
girls have to-wear, willy-nilly, 
, button which bears this bold signa 
lips that touch germs or bacilli 
Are lips that will never touch mine.” 
The dunce cap is boiled every morning, 
l‘hey’ve the individual kind! ) 
front door is set with this warning. 
Who enters here leaves germs behind.” 
apple is smuggled for sharing 
As was on the schooldays of yore, 
ntil they’ve made sterile the paring 
And quite disinfected the core. 
\las! The old pump is discarded, 
And gone in the flight of the years; 
The new drinking fountain 1s guarded 
By the Anti-germ Grenadiers! 
The vines from the windows they’re stripping 
Lest germ-breeding insects might stay, 
The eaves and the rafters are dripping 
All wet with a sterilized spr :y. 
bh, come, in the joy of the morning, 
What secrets of schooldays we'll tell! 
hat thick rising vapor gives warning 
That teacher is boiling the bell. 
''s time for the B Class in scrubbing, 
The A Class is set out to coo) 
From its recent boiling and rubbing— 
Three cheers for the Sterilized School! 


—J. W. Foley, In Life. 


USE OF THE LIBRARY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By H. G. Vandiviere, Dahlonega, Ga. 


It is safe to say that there are thousands of homes 
and hundreds of thousands of children to which 
books are unknown. In tne cities there are sarge 
libraries which are supported by donations. ‘The 
country school libraries are not so conspicuous, but 
should be more plentiful. 

The State of Wisconsin has a State iibrary law 
which forces a tax of ten cents per capita on every 
person of school age for tne district in which they 
live. Other States have made good moves of this 
kind, but under different forms. Where there are 
no such advantages as tnese offered, a library may 
be established by an energetic teacher by the follow- 
ing methods: (a) By entertainn.ents or other social 
enjoyments for funds; (b)> subscription; (c) aid 
from the local educational funds. 

After the library has been purchased there should 
be preparations made to use it. The following ad- 
vantages should be noted by the teacher as well 
as by the pupils: 

(a) Cultivates » t--te for good reading. 

(b) Furnishes material for supplementary work. 

(c) Aids the teacher in material for better teach- 
ing. 

(d) Furnishes a variety of characters from which 
the pupils may form theirs. 

(e) Furnishes a type of enjoyment which anyone 
will appreciate in reading novels, biographies and 
other works of literary merit 

(f) Prevents idleness of the pupils by utilizing 
their time. 

(z) Aids in building higher ideals. 

Here are named some books all pupils should read 
for their own personal benefit and enjoyment: Rob- 
inson Crusoe, Swiss Family Robinson, Autobiogra- 
phy of Benjamin Frankiin, Biographies of the Presi- 
dents, Black Beauty, Treasure Island, Surry of 
Eagle’s Nest, On the ‘Threshold, and Emersons’ 
Essays. 





Summer School of 1912 











AT FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Will Open July 3rd 


There will be courses leading to First. Second and Third Grade Certificates 
and the New Professional Elementary Certificate. 

The first TWO years of the Professional Course will be offered 
sites for entrance to this course: First Grade Certificate and nine months’ teaching 
experience, or high school graduation aiid six months’ teaching experience  Cer- 
tificate given for either Primary or Grammar Grade work: good for seven years. 

For particulars concerning above courses and certificates, write for catalogue. 


Address 


Students will be boarded and roomed in the dormitories of the State Female 
Norma! School; terms moderate. 

Catalogue will be out about the first of May. If you write before that time, 
your address will be filed and catalogue sent as soon issued. 


Pre-requi- 


J. L. JARMAN, President 
FARMVILLE, VA. 
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Jniversity of Virginia Summer school | ™ 
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small 

The quality of a school is determined by the teachers in it. In selecting the faculty of their °5 
University of Virginia Summer School this principle has been kept in mind. Note the character ‘°° 
of some of the instructors in the following courses ws 
astrat 


— ; , arr | for t 
AGRICULTU RE—Dr. K. C. Davis, Rutgers College; Prof. H. C. MeGowan, Mississippi Institute and (\ 


lege; Miss Selina Taylor, Manassas Agricultural High School. 

CHEMISTRY—Dr. R. M. Bird and Dr. Graham Edgar, University of Virginia. 

LATIN—Prof. Thomas FitzHugh, Mr. McLemore and Mr. Bishop, University of Virginia, and Dr. W. A 
Montgomery, The College of William and Mary. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY—Miss A. E. Richardson, Professor of Home Economies, Agnes Scott College: 
Miss Letitia Weer, Supervisor Home Economics Baltimore County, Maryland ; Miss Metz, Manassas 
Agricultural School; Miss Graham, Middletown Agricultural School; Miss Ella Agnew, Burkeville 
Virginia 

DRAWING—Prof. Alon Bement, Teachers’ College; Prof. J. J. Blair, Superintendent Schools, Wilmington 
North Carolina; Miss Bertha Shepard, Supervisor Drawing, Derby, Connecticut ; Miss Lida Hooe 
Supervisor Drawing, Dallas, Texas; Miss Virginia Fox, Teachers’ College, New York. 

EDUCATION—Prof. W. H. Heck, University of Virginia; Prof. O. 1. Woodley, President Fairmont Norma 
School; Prof. W. H. Hand, University of South Carolina; Supt. Harris Hart, Roanoke; Prof. M 
A. Martin, Richmond Woman’s College; Dr. Myron T. Scudder, The Scudder School, New York. 

PRIMARY METHODS—Miss Isobel Davidson, Primary Supervisor Baltimore County, Maryland; Miss Ella 
Sweeny, Primaiy Supervisor Providence, Rhode Island; Miss Lula MeNally, Practice and Critic 
Teacher, Washington, D. C., Normal; Mrs. Frances Landes, Primary Supervisor, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee ; Miss Evalina Harrington, Supervisor Kindergarten, Harrisonburg State Normal; Miss Janet 
Miller, Principal Esston Kindergarten, Staunton. 

ENGLISH—Dr. Geo. A. Wauchope, Professor of English, University of South Carolina; Dr. Edwin Mims, 
Professor of English, University of North Caroline; Dr. J. C. Metealf, Professor of English, Rich- 
mond College ; Prof. W. T. Myers, University of Virginia; Dr. J. G. Johnson, Supt. Schools, Char- 
lottesville; Miss Lula O. Andrews, Department of English, Farmville Normal; Miss M. C. Hiner, 
Instructor in English, Farmville Normal. 

HISTORY—Supt. Harris Hart; Dr. J. M. MeConnell, Davidson College, North Carolina ; Dr. T. W. Page. 
University of Virginia; Mr. H. T. MeManaway, University of Virginia. 

MANUAL TRAINING—Prof. L. M. Cole, Director Manual Training Milliken University, Illinois; Mr. W 
H. Magee, John Marshall High School, Richmond; Miss Erma Anderson, State Normal School 
Illinois; Miss Graham. 

MATHEMATICS—Dr. J. M. Page and Prof. W. H. Echols, University of Virginia; Prof. Stone, University 
of Michigan; Dr. Johnson, Charlottesville; Prof. Keister, Harrisonburg ; Supt. Jenkins, Newport 
News; Mrs. M.S. Moffett, Manassas ; Prof. Ware, Warthen College, Georgia. 

In addition to the above, there are many other instructors, including Dr. Albert Lefevre, Dr. W. H 
Faulkner, Dr. W. A. Lambeth, and Dr. J. L. Grasty of the University of Virginia ; Prof. Hugh Worthing- 
ton, Sweet Briar College; Mr. R. T. Wyche, President National Story Tellers’ League; Prof. Grant Drake 
and Miss Adalyn Henderson, Supervisors of Music, Moston, and Dr. Robert Benton, University of Florida 


SPHECIAL NOTICE 
Especial emphasis has been placed upon the courses leading to the Professional Elementary 
Certificates Primary and Grammar Grades, and the faculty offering this work is one of the 
strongest ever assembled in a summer school in the South. Teachers may take this work in 
full confidence that they will be getting the best that can be offered. Look again at the names 
of the instructors in Primary Methods and other special subjects for the Professional Elementary 
Certificates, and then examine the courses offered in the catalogue. 
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For further information, write to 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL, 


University, Virginia 
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> The World's Masterpieces in Art. 
Ihe erry Pictures ONE CENT EACH "95.2% 2zomer* 


Awarded Four Geld Medais 


Plan to use them in your school the very first of 
-new school year. Use them for gifts at the cose 
shoolin June. Send 25c. fora little collection 
, yourself now. 


smaller size, 3x34, 50 for 25c.; extra size 10x 12, 
f thelM#for 5e.; 15 for $1.00. Large Pictures for Fram- 
‘ r jC. 
abbr to-day for catalogue of 1,000 miniature 
strations, two pictures and a colored Bird picture. 
|) for three two-cent stamps. 

















Feeding Her Birds End of Day Baby Stuart 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 222. Malden, Mass. 
lege Nearly Ten Thousand positions filled. WESTERN OFFICES: 
ASSae | Our booklet, “TEACHING AS A BUSI- 
ville AI BERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, NESS,” carefully revised. Interesting Spokane, Wash 
eo | facts about the business side of your 
(J. ALBERT, M’g’r 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO | profession. Sent free. Boise, Idato. 
is oe 
HE BRE WER Besiess 
u AGENCY 
M a | ee UILDING Om « @ Om. eee 
Ella 
rit $ + 
Ter Finds positions for TEACHERS _ _ Four Kinds of Pupils 
anet f The Finds TEACHERS for positione The Talmud says there are four kinds of 
ne My burstom =| Personally reeommends TEACHERS] = pupils—the sponge and the funnel, the strainer 
ich Teachers’ Setehtiehat Gesadince Youre and the sieve. The sponge is he who taketh 
_ Agency ANNA M. THURSTON, M’g’r up everything, and the funnel is he that taketh 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicage in at this ear and letteth out at that; the 











strainer is he that letteth go the wine and re- 
taineth the dross, and the sieve is he that let- 
teth go the bran and retaineth the fine flour. 


{NBER SCHOOL AGENCY The student that begins at least to wish to 


BIRMINGHAM ALA belong to the last named class will not have 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


been sent to college in vain. 


IF YOU WANT A TEACHER 
OR ASCHOOL WRITE US 








“T always look forward to the arrival of 


' ————= the Journal, as I enjoy each number.” 
“IT enclose one year’s subscription to the 





Journal. I renew because I feel that I can't 


teach successfully without it.” Life touched by God cares not what serves or 
In helps itself—but what will help mankind.—Kempis. 











" A COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach. 


BysinEss paaee’s GEARING 
US hamber of Commerce 


Placing Our “placing service” is unique in the educational field. We do not 
send you printed notification blanks telling you to ‘‘go after” vacancies. Bide, Denver, Colo 


Agency or rumored vacancies. We write up and send the employera special! ,. Kindly send = —— 
for bound report upon your qualifications, showing preparation, personality, The Way f Works.” 4 ee 
Teachers position you desire. Name. ....... 


credentials and experience. This costs us mony, but it places you in the 
Address... 
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COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 
FIRST SUMMER SESSION 








A’T DUBLIN, PULASKI COUNTY, VA. 
June 19 to August 14, I9gI12 





THE REGULAR COLLEGE AND ACADEMY COURSES OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
WILL BE OFFERED 


COLLEGE CREDIT TOWARD DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS WILL BE GRANTED FOR WORK 
DONE DURING THE SUMMER 


THE TEACHING STAFF WILL BE THE REGULAR FACULTY OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
THE SESSION WILL BE OPEN TO MEN ONLY 





TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


The courses offered will lead to the Summer School Professional Certificate and to the 
Special Departmental Certificate, either of which may be obtained by two summers’ work 
The courses will also prepare for the regular State examinations, which will be held at 


the summer session at the end of July. 


IDEAL SUMMER CLIMATE 


Ample dormitory and lecture room facilities in the buildings of Dublin Institute. 
Camp life for those who desire it. 


Expenses for the Eight Wceks: 





Board and furnished room. ........... .-. .- $25.00 
TWEE ws of oe me ee eee ae ee eee As 10 00 
wees 3 se ig ee ee eee eee 35 00 


Write for announcement: 


DIREC !OR OF THE SUMMER SESSION, 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 
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State Female Normal School rR nu 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma 


COURSES:— 


FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 

TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation.) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 

ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 
in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 


For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 
Farmville, Virginia. 
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Seaside Summer Normal 


NORFOLK, VA. 





State Summer School 


July 2 August 2 


Spend the Month of July at the Seaside. 

Thorough Preparation given for the State 
Kxaminations, 

Come and learn Something New about 
Methods. 


Write for catalogue or other information. 
B. A. DORIB, Local Manager, 
Norfolk, Va. 


BB. SHAWEN, Conductor, 
Bellevue School, Kichmond, Va. 











Free Exposition Trips 
Teachers, College and High School Students 


SAN FRANCISC6 1915 





Railroad transportation and Pullman sleeper 
both ways, hotel, side trips and Exposition 
tickets, all FREE for pleasant, tac ful work 
among friends and neighbors in idle hours 

Write at once, giving one bank reference, if 
convenient. 


Clab Depariment 


San Francisco Exposition Tour Co., 
Russ Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MANASSAS SUMMER SCH@@L FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 








Manaseas, Va., July 1 to July 31, 1912 
Subjects for First, Second and Third Grade Certificates 
Careful preparation for examinations Special help will be 
given to teachers who wish to introduce into the rural schools 
some of the elementary forms of industrial work. 
For further information, address 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Director, Manassas, Va. 


Clyde W. Saunders, Printer 


12th and Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 
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Fee -< 
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Richmond Training School 


For Kindergartners 
Virginia Mechanics Institute Bidg., Richmond, Va. 


Two years’ courses in pf meting A and 
Practice, inclusive of English Literature, — 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Black- 
board Work, Singing and Folk Dances. Post-grad- 
uate course with second diploma. All classes open 
to primary teachers. Students under 18 years of 
age not accepted. For further information address 


lliss Lucy S. Coleman, 
1014 EB Broad St., Richmond, Va. 





















The Hampton Normal and 


Agricultural Institute 


Summer School for Teachers 
June 18— July 16 
Entrance fee, $2.00. Room and bord $10.00 for 


the term. Reduced rates on railroads. Write for cir- 
cular and application bl nk to 


APPLICATION DEPARTMENT 


Hampton Institute, Virginia. 


ORL 


aaf | 





Aids to History Teaching an? History Study 


“Nutshell Outline Summary of American Hist: ry,” 
‘Outline Summary of English History,’’ and ‘‘A Sum- 
mary of Virginia History.’”’ Designed especially for the 
State Examinations the Schools. and H«ndy Refer- 
ence. EnJorsed by Educators and Historians. 


Price, 25 cents each, or set of three for 65 cents. 


a 
Y 
~ Se 





rr 


Apply to Miss Sally Bruce Dickinson, Compiler, 
Principal High School, Kerrs Creek, Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, or to 

J.P. BELL COMPANY, Publishers, 
Lynchburg, Va. 





Randolph-Macon College 


1830-19011 


Located at Ashland, Virginia, sixteen 
miles from Richmond, one hundred 
miles south of Washington. Climate 
healthful- water fine—cam pus beauti- 
ful—bulldings modern, with up-to-date 
home conveniences in dormitory and 
cottages. 

All students, especially first-year men, are given 
personal attention by full professors. 

All college classes taught by full professors. 

There are seven courses leading to the A_ B. degree 
and adapted to prepare men for the study of Law, Medl- 
cine, A 4 Sciences, And the Ministry. 

Full credit for work done is given by Harvard, 
Johns-Hopkins, Cornell, and other leading institutions. 
See record of scholarships granted our graduates. M1 

High school graduates offering fourteen units are 
admitted without conditions. ginis 

A postal card will bring you catalogue and ilius- Ot 
trated booklet with full particulars. ; 


S.C Matcher, D. D.. Vice-Pres’t, Sec’y and Treas. 
R. E. Blackwell, 4. M., LL. D., President. 


cSt sneeeec cece cee seen 
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The investing of Schoel Funds ADVANTAGEOUSLY is YOUR REAL Alf. 
See our line of SCHOOL FURNITURE and SCHOOL SUPPLIES befere placing 
or order. One order with us will mean more orders. [lore orders will mean better progress in your 
ols. “EVERY AKTICLE NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.”’ 





ur. SChool Man: 








SEND 
US 
YOUR 
THE BEST OF ALL 
\RDERS Virgoplate BLAUKBOARDS 
Light, Inexpensive, Easy to Put Up. Freight Rats Low. 
Sh ipped from Richmond, Va. 
We bave a full stock of practically every article needed for the 
ore schoolroom at Richmond, Va. 
7S 


Virginia School Supply Company 


No. 18 South Ninth Street, RICHMOND: VA. 


MLS SLELELELSLSLLL TLL SS SLLLS LESS SSS 














a 
:Em Henry Coll ‘ i itani 
: Emory and Hen ollege Disaster Greater than the Titanic 
. & On April l4th the Titanic collided with an iceberg and carried 
’ EMORY, VIRGINIA a 1.635 souls to ceath. the whole country is aroused, the press 
v a has given thourands of pages to the accident, the President 
¥ Established 1836 CHAS. C. WEAVER, Presiden & and Congress talk of new laws looking toward greater safety 
: : = ¥ for passengers on ocean-going vessels,and the public lusist 
» Located on Nortolk & Western. twenty-five miles east a rn 
¥ of Bristol. Va. Noted for beauty and healthfulness. @ very day in the year preventable diseases in the United 
y New modern dormitories. Facuity of University Qo states carry 1,640 souls to death. Why does not the appalling 
¥ trained teachers. Courses of stud ty ety in- WB daily slaughter from unnecessary disease arouse as much 
¥ struction thorough. Literary soc re orex @ consternation, and sead as speedily to effective remedial 
& ellence of work. Societ balls unsurpassed +3 a measures, as Would thedaily sinking ofan ocean liner? It is 
¢ Kates very reasonable. rite for catalogueand bOOk Mo because people need to be taught the facts regarding pre 
# of views. & & &é & & F&F FHF FRB ventabie diseases. their causes and the methods of prevention. 
: : wa ee : They need sim ple, clear ex planations of underlying principles. 
. Address |. L. HARDIN, Secretary, Emory, Va. 3 World Book Company publishes several schoolbooks which 
give exactly this basis of knowledge of simple principles, in a 
SEDESSESESSESE SESS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS styie which has made them the most effective elementary 
school text books issued in the last five years. 
Ritchie-Caldwell's Primer ef Bygienc, list price... . 40c. 
‘ a ’ 
STATE SUMMER NORMAL FOR COLORED TEACHERS inne: diate dae rove 
. Ritchie's Human Physiclegy, listprice..§.. =... «. ‘We. 
St. Paul's Nermal and Industrial School, - Lawrenceville, Va. Tuttle’s Principles of Public Bealth, list price 5c 
PREPARATION FOR STATE EXAMINATIONS. “eae? 
LECTURERS: 
Mr. Jackson Davis, Supervisor Rural Elementary Schools ; 
Mr. J. H. Binford, Secretary Pe Gpesetire Beveation of Vir-. wORLD BOOK COMPANY 
tinia; Dr. lb». Webster Davis, Richmond, Va. 
Other prominent educators. Write for announcement to Yenkers-On-Hudsen 
JAMES S. RUSSELL, Conductor, Lawrenceville, Va New York Chicago Atlanta Manila 


W. B. VALENTINE, Division Supt., Local Manager. 
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IRE OTANDARD ENGLISH CLASSI 


One edition of an English text is better than another for school use chiefly because of 



























excellence and appropriateness of editorial matter, and in these features the Standard English 
Classics Series is unequalled. The books are well made and therefore durable, which is not 
true of most low-priced books, and they are, moreover, attractive in appearance. These com- 
bined advantages have won for the series a multitude of friends. 
New books are constantly being added to the series, among the most recent of which are: 
Selections from Huxley (Cushing). Selections from Lincoln (Tarbell). 

Old Testament Selections (Snyder). Stevenson’s Treasure Island (Hersey) 
Stevenson’s Island Voyage and Travels with a Donkey (Snow). 


Thackeray’s English Humorists (Young). 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


WE OFFER FIRST AID 


To any reader of this advertisement who is about to prepare an address or paper 
ON ANY EDUCATIONAL THEME 


gen us the title of your subject and we will look up in the files of EDUCATION, now in its 32a 
year, the original contributions of others on the same subject. Nearly every important educations! 
topic has b-en discuss-d in this magazine in the past 30 years. All our articles are original, and 

most of them by experts. From our stock of back numbers we can send ycu one or more choice and 
suggestive articles on the theme which you are preparing. 























SAMPLE SUBJECTS 


Agriculture, Art Athletics, Bible in the Schools, The Boy-Problem, 


Child -Study Civies The Classics, High School Problems, industrial Education, 
College Requirements, Commerclal Education, Manual! Training, Nature Study, 
reachers’ Salaries, ‘lhe Superintendency Music, keading, English, 

Normal Schools, Examinations, Moral Training, Vocational Training 


And thousands of others. 


Price per number, 35 cents. Regular Subscription per year, $3.00 





The Palmer Company 
_ EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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of 
Ii- 
Murphys Hotel «# Annex 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
_ Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
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THE WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


APPEAL TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


After three years on the State adopted list, these 
books are rapidly increasing their sale in Virginia. 


Teachers are Discovering Their Quality! 


For child interest. careful grading, and large 
amount of material, this series ls unapproached. It 
does not duplicate matter in other readers, for it Is 
com posed of copyrighted, protected materia|. 

The extensive use of the WIDE AWAKE books is 
also largely due to their power of developing good ex- 
pression; many teachers call them “expression read 
ers 


PRIMER, ‘va co) - - 23 CEnTs 
FIRST READER ad ° ° 30 CENTS 
SECOND READER - : 35 CENTS 
THIRO READER : - . 40 CENTS 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


BSTON AND CHICAGO 








Fifth Annual Session 


GUrisionsburg_ Simmer School 


July 3--August 3 











I Under Management of 


Deparimert of Public Jasiruction, § cle of Virginia 





Able Faculty 
Pleasant Environment 
Good Board 
Reasonable Rates 


The school is situated in the mountains of South- 
west Virginia, where the climate is most delightful in 
summer. The Faculty has been carefully chosen, con- 
talning some of the best educatorsintheState. The 
courses offered are especialiy designed to meet the 
needs of rural teachers. A special feature for this rear 
will bea course inelementary forms of industrial work 


For further information sddress 
E. A. LONG Conductor, 
Christi n burg ndustrial Institute 


Cambria, Va. 








COVINGTON, VIRGINIA 





State Summer 
Institute 





July 2 


August 2 














In the heart of the Alleghany 
Mountains. C. & O. Railway 





Ideal Location “+ Ideal School 


Write J. G. Jeter, Covington, Va.; or, Joseph H. 
Saunders, Richmond, Va. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 
L The College 


ln the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature General Biology. Botany, Chemistry, Keonomies. Economic Geology, 
Education, English Language, English Literature Freach, General Geology. German, Greek, Histery, 
oe — Mathematics, Philosophy, Political Science, Publie Speaking, Physics, Sociology, Spanish 
and Zoology. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such direetions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended ehiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts, Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


Ill. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil Mechanical Electrical, Mining and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted Drajtng Rooms. Fulloutfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smvh Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate calles ‘ate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


In this department the course of study is distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot a!teod a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 this department offers thorough medica! instruction in the environment of an old 
and famous University 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good coilege courses in Biology, Chemistry, and either Physics, German or French. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinica! training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients. and is the 
property of the University. 


Summer School 


The Summer Schoo! offers courses for eollege credit | ading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science, thus enahling students to stiorten the time requir-d for these degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high school teachers and school 
administrators. For further information, address Director of Summer School, University of Virginia. 

The State of Virginia oas provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College aad Graduste Department is free to al] Virginians. All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum. 


Send for eatalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 
State (Normal and Industrial School 
FOR WOMEN 
FREDERICKSBURG, /. VIRGINIA 
as) 


—————————— 
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A State Institution for the professional training of young women 


for teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new, modern and complete. 
Full Faculty of trained experts. 
Practice school of 700 pupils. 
Seven courses. 
Full graduates obtain life certificates. 
No tuition to those expecting to teach. 
Expenses moderate. 


E. H. RUSSELL, President, 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
Mo Bosch Bo a he eh Me Bs Me Boa Mo eee i ee Rs se sah a 
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Best Books in English 





NEW ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 


fhe volumes of this new edi ion have been reduced 
»p cket «ize, end are attra tive y bouad in cloth The 
ptes «nd teaching apparatus of the texts ‘ave been 
arefully tevi-wed, revised, and, where necessary, ex- 
yoded by well known teachers of English in secondary 
shools, Or by teachers who have had.exp rience in 
egeoadary school work Each volume con’ainsask+tch 
of the author’s life and work, together with notes and 
wch other helps -s are necessary to a clear underetand- 
og of the text. The convenient arrangement of the 
























ADDISON’S Sir Roger de Coverley (Underwood). 
ARNOLD’S Sohrab and Rustum (Tanner). 

BURKE’S Conciliation with America (Clark). 

BURNS’S Poems—Selections (Vena! le). 

BYRON’S Childe Harold (Canto IV), Prisoner of 
Chillon, Mazeppa, and otherse!+ctions (Venable). 


CARLYLE’S Essay on Burns (Miller). 

CHAUCER’S Prologue and Knighte’s Tale (VanDyke). 
COLER!IDGE’S Ancient Mariner (Garrigues) . 
COOPER’S Pilot (Watr..us). 

DeFOE’S History of the Plague in London (Syle). 
Rob nson Crusoe (Stephens). 


DeQUINCEY’S Revolt of the Tartars. 

DICKENS’S Tal- of Two Cities (Pearce). 

DRYDEN’S Palamon and A'cite (Bates). 

EMERSON’S American Scho'ar, Self-Retiance, Com- 
pensation (Smith). 

FRANKLIN’S Autobiogr:iphy (Reid). 

GEORGE ELIOT’S Silas Mav-ner (McKitrick). 

GOLDSMITH’S Vicar of Wakefied (Hanse: ) 

GRAY’S Eegy in a Country Churehyard ia Gold- 
s«mith’s Deserted Village (VanDyke). 

RVING’S Sketch Book—Sel-etions (st. John). 
Tales of a Traveler (Rutiand). 

LINCOLN, Selerti ns from: (Graves). 

MACAULAY’S Essay on A ‘dison (Matthews) 

Essay on Mi ton (Mead). . 

Essays on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings 

(Holmes). 
Lays of Ancient Rome (Atkinson). 
Life of Johnson (Lucas). 


notes at the foot of the page has been r-tained from 
the ol: edition, but in many cases critical notes, out- 
lines, analyses, and suggestions for study have been 
added at the end of the book. The new edition »eets 
the present needs of schools and the ideas of progres- 
sive, up to-date teachers. It includes the texts most 
co wmonly studied and read for entrance to college, be 
sides many other standard texts frequently us-d in 
schools. itis the lowest priced edition published, 


MILTON’S L’Allegro, 
das (Bu k). 
Paradise Lost. Books I. and II, (Stephens). 

OLD TESTAMENT Narratives (Baldwin). 

POPE’S Homer's Iliad. Books 1, VI, XXII, XXIV. 
Rape of the L.ck and Ess y on Man ( VanDyke). 

SCOTT’S Abbot 
Ivanhoe (Sebr-iler). 

Laiy of the Lake (Bacon) 
Marmion (Coblentz). 
(Qluentt: Durward (Norris). 
Woodstock. 


SHAKESPEARE’S As You Like It (North). 
Hamlet (Shower) 
Julius Caesar ( Baler). 
Macbeth, (Livengood). 
Merchant of Venice (Blakely). 
Midsummer Nivzht’s Dream (Haney) 
Twelfth Night (Weld). 
SOUTHEY’S Life of Nels .n. 
ST&VENSON’S Treasure tsiand | (Fairley). 
TENNYSON’S Idylis of the King--Selections 
(Willard). 


{| Penseroso, Comus, Lyeci- 


Princess (Shryock). 
THACKERAY’S Hen:y Esm nd ( Bissell). 


WASHINGTON’S Farewel! Address and W. bster’s 
First Bunker Hill Oration (Lewis). 


WEBSTER’S Bunker Hill! Orations. 
WORDSWORTH’S Poema—Selections (Venable). 





BROOKS AND HUBBARD’S COMPOSITION-RHETORIC 


By STRATTON D. BROOKS, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass.. and MARIETTA MUBBARD, formerly of the 
English Department, High School, LaSalle, II). 


The fundamental alm of this volume is to enable pupils to 
express their thoughts freely, clearly and forcibly. In Part 
ne are given the elements of description, narratien, ex po- 
‘ition and argument; also special chapters on letter writing 
ind poetry. A more complete and comprehensive treatment 
of the four forms of discourse already discussed is furmished 
i» Part Two. In each part Is presented a series of themes 


covering these forms, the purpose being to give the pupil! in- 
spiration and that confidence in himself which comes from 
frequent repetitions ofanact. Pupils are taught how to cor- 
rect their lessons. The modern character of the illustrative 
extracts cannot fail to interest every boy and girl. More than 
usual attention is devoted to the treatment ofargument. The 
appendix contains the elements of form, figures of speech, ete 











- AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. Its DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Irs Rconomy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 .a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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Text-Pooks 
Re-Adopted for the Public Schools of Virginia 


FOR TWO YEARS 








GRADE TEXTS 


Conn’s Introductory 
Physiology and Hygiene—with 
Additional Chapters by Shepherd, 
(Adopted for use as basal text-book 
in grades below the seventh) 40 


Contract 
ice 





Chandler and Chitwood’s 


Makers of American History 
(Adopted for basal use) 40 


Chandler’s 


Makers of Virginia History 
(Adopted for exclusive supplemeatary use) 


The Modern Music Series: (Boards) 
A Primer of Vocal Music. .... 
A First Book of Vocal Music . . . 
A Second Book of Vocal Music . . 
A Third Book of Vocal Music. .. 
The Common School Book of Vocal 

Music (for ungraded schools) . . , 


Songs of the Nation 
Pierce’s First Steps in Arithmetic 


& 


SS Sse 





(Adopted for teachers’ use, optional) .25 


Stepping Stones to Literature: .Zeie, 
\Pri 
(Adopted for exclusive ” 
fiest supplementary use) 
EE 20 
A Second Reader. ........ 25 
A Third Reader ......., 30 
BI nee 6. tt 85 
A Reader for Fifth Grades. . . . .45 
Ward's Rational Method 
in Reading: 
Sie win kin Ga «6 6. 0Oe 
Additional Primer ....... .30 
LT 30 
Additional First Reader. ..... 30 
Petes Bee oS, 37 
SEE su. be Sem nS ce 36 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


White’sSchool History Bi! eccnan 
of the United States "= Price 


(Adopted for exclusive use 
in first and second years) .80 48 


Gunnison and Harley’s 
First Year of Latin 1.00 50 


Gunnison and Harley’s 
Caesar’s Gallic War 


(Adopted for exclusive 
use for cities) 1.00 60 





New York Chicago 








SILVER, BURDETT & CoP ANT 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Helpful Books for Teachers 





BAGLEY’S CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
14th edition, 322 pp. Special Keading Circle 
price 





ne LEARNING slater 
one 6 6 bb 0 o bi wre ie me 8 ¢1.12 
FOGHT’S AMERICAN RURAL SCHOOL 
Adopted for State Reading Circle 1912, 361 
PP--+ + + 


ME Fp, TAT op $112 *8PP..--- «+. 
KIRKPATRICK’S FUNDAMENTALS OF CHILD 
Ere ee et Ok ee Re 


» - $1.25 
se eg THE ESSENTIALS - CHAR 
pp 





yyw 


Wee 2 8 PS . $1.25 = 
JONES’ TEACHING CHILDREN re STUDY 
ACTS WBOR. 0.0 oe eee a oO eae 
BANCROFT’S GAMES FOR THE re 2 THORNDIKE’S EDUCA TION—A First Book 
GROUND, HOME, SCHOOL AND GYMNASIUM 292 pp 


Si Ihc ahs $1.50 
MONROE’S BRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY 
én OF EDUCATION 

pp 


- - $1.25 = 
SMITH’S ALL THE CHILDREN OF ALL THE 
PEOPLE 
Pe ee ed SEY Ye $1.25  %46 PP 
O’SHEA’S DYNAMIC FACTORS IN EDU- 
CATION 




















ASPINWALL'S OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY 
_& Diese 6s op aes a +8 Oe $1.25 9G PP. 0 3 6 ot Se. 6 me ee $ .80 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE _~ - - NEW YORK | 
Our 1912 Spring Sale is now in Full Blast 





Send us your order TO-DAY and have your SCHOOL FURNITURE and 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES in the building when school opens. 





*‘‘Every Article Needed tor Schools and Colleges. 


Quick Delivery 


Old Dominion Desks 


Double and Bingle 


can be shipped from Rich- 
mond, Va, promptly on re- 
ceipt of order. 


Low Freight Rates 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 





Telephone us your order at our expense 


Long distance telephone, Madison 7010 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


18 S. Sth Street 


P.O. Box 474 RICHMOND, VA. 





